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DOCTOR  DESPITE  HIMSELF: 

THE  LIFE  OF  AUGUSTUS  TORREY  (1805-1880) 

By  Deborah  Bethell  Zobel 

Resolved,  to  maintain  the  strictest  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking. 

Resolved,  never  to  speak  any  thing  that  is  ridiculous,  or  mat¬ 
ter  of  laughter  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

Resolved,  constantly  with  the  utmost  niceness  and  diligence, 
and  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  be  looking  into  the  state  of  my 
soul,  that  I  may  know  whether  I  have  truly  an  interest  in 
Christ  or  no;  that,  when  I  come  to  die,  I  may  not  have  any 
negligence  respecting  this  to  repent  of. 

Resolved,  to  endeavor  to  my  utmost  to  act,  as  I  can  think  I 
should  do,  if  I  had  aheady  seen  the  happiness  of  heaven,  and 
hell  torments. 

Resolved,  never  to  do  any  thing  but  duty  ...  I  will,  so  far 
as  I  can,  be  concerned  about  nothing  but  my  duty  and  my 
sin. 

Resolved,  to  think  much  on  all  occasions  of  my  own  dying, 
and  of  the  common  circumstances  which  attend  death. 

— Jonathan  Edwards,  1722 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Calvinist  com¬ 
mandments  were  becoming  obsolete.  Emboldened  by  many  events, 
chiefly  the  revolutions  in  their  own  country  and  in  France,  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  adopted  the  new  watchwords  of  democracy  and  brother¬ 
hood,  liberty  and  equality;  against  these  ideals,  the  old  doctrines 
of  predestination,  divine  wrath,  and  human  depravity  suddenly 
lost  much  of  their  force.  Creeds  long  sacred  to  puritan  homes  were 
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abandoned,  and  reflection  on  duty,  sin,  and  “hell  torments”  was 
no  longer  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the  day’s  routine.  Instead, 
Unitarianism  was  the  vogue:  with  its  emphasis  on  free  will,  divine 
love,  and  human  perfectibility,  it  seemed  well  suited  to  the  young 
nation.  Unlike  Calvinism,  it  was 

rationalistic,  torpid,  utilitarian  ...  an  atmosphere  that 
was  favorable  to  the  flowering  of  the  mind.  The  ministers, 
learned,  cultivated  men,  lovers  of  music  and  eloquence,  had 
introduced  the  literary  sermon  .  .  .  glowing  essays  dealing 
with  the  interests  of  aaily  life.^ 

The  new  liberalization  in  thought  and  act,  however,  was  not 
universally  favored.  The  Reverend  Timothy  Dwight,  for  example, 
avowed  indignantly  that  the  American  Revolution,  "a  judgment 
which  ought  to  awaken  repentance  and  humiliation,  hath  pro- 
duced  a  dissipation  of  thought,  a  prostitution  of  reason,  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  religion,  a  disdain  of  reason,  a  deliberation  in  vice,  and 
an  universal  levity  and  corruption  of  soul  before  unseen  and  un¬ 
imagined, and  all  through  New  England  were  men  who  shared 
this  view.  Especially  in  rural  areas.  Calvinist  doctrines  were  still 
fiercely  embraced,  perhaps  as  an  antidote  to  the  rigors  and  dis¬ 
comforts  of  country  living.  In  those  regions,  it  appeared  that 

they  who  pepper  the  highest  will  be  surest  to  please.  They 
who  strew  the  Eternal  Path  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
brimstone,  and  who  most  ruthlessly  tread  down  the  flowers 
and  leaves  that  grow  by  the  wayside,  will  be  voted  the  most 
righteous;  and  thev  who  enlarge  with  the  greatest  pertinacity 
on  the  difficulty  o^  getting  into  heaven,  will  be  considered  by 
all  True  Believers  certain  of  going  there.* 

Consequently,  local  ministers — and  there  were  few  men  who  at 
one  time  or  another  did  not  try  their  skill  at  this  theological  art — 
“shouted  of  guilt  and  of  dread  but  fascinating  punishment  .  .  . 
‘I  shall  speak  to  you,’  promised  one,  ‘of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil.  And  when  I  get  to  the  devil  I  shall  serve  it  to  you  hot 
as  you  can  sup  it.’  "*  Congregations  of  Calvinists,  listening,  felt 

1.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  Flowering  of  New  England  (New  York, 
1936),  p.  12. 

2.  Daniel  Dulany  Addison,  The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and  Letters 
(London,  1900),  p.  161. 

3.  Charles  Dickens,  American  Notes  (Boston,  1883),  p.  82. 

4.  Josef  and  Dorothy  Berger,  eds..  Diary  of  America  (New  York,  1957), 
p.  166. 
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reassured  of  their  baseness  and  degradation,  and  were  mollified. 

Among  the  most  ardent  of  the  True  Believers  was  Joseph  Tor- 
rcy,  a  Calvinist  preacher,  physician,  landowner,  and  sometime 
traveler.  Born  in  Killingly,  Connecticut,  in  1768,  Joseph  was 
brought  up  there  by  his  father,  a  deacon,  and  was  early  incul¬ 
cated  with  a  violent  piety  that  never  diminished  throughout  his 
eighty  years  of  life.  His  education  was  limited  by  his  own  ill 
health  and  the  poverty  of  his  father,  who  had  seven  children  to 
provide  for.  But  what  Joseph  lacked  in  formal  training  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  his  zeal;  and  his  propensities  ex¬ 
actly  suited  those  of  his  townsmen,  who  “thought  that  fiction 
was  a  fraud,  and  worse.  Religion  was  their  only  poetry  .  .  . 
wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom;  and  its  doctrines  of  total  de¬ 
pravity  and  the  utter  vanity  of  human  effort  paralyzed  the  literary 
sense.  Whatever  mobility  this  mind  possessed  was  all  but  con¬ 
fined  to  the  theological  sphere.”® 

Though  Killingly’s  religious  predilections  pleased  Joseph,  so 
small  a  town  could  not  offer  him  the  large  medical  practice  that 
he  desired.  Earthly  success  alone,  lacking  divine  support,  was 
held  to  be  worthless:  still  it  was  incumbent  on  every  Christian  to 
use  to  best  advantage  his  Providential  gifts  and  talents.  So  Joseph 
was  ambitious,  as  were  others  of  his  ilk  who  professed  to  “look 
upon  earthly  existence  as  a  dream  and  a  shadow”  even  as  they 
“united  with  their  moral  idealism  no  inconsiderable  measure  of 
practical  common-sense.”®  In  1793,  therefore,  hearing  of  a  more 
profitable  opening  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  Joseph  lost  no  time 
in  departing  from  his  birthplace.  Though  he  had  no  assurance  of 
obtaining  the  position,  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  had  practiced 
for  several  years  as  apprentice  to  one  Jedediah  Ensworth,  and  felt 
that  he  was  eminently  qualified.  A  more  extensive  medical  educa¬ 
tion  would,  in  fact,  have  been  exceptional. 

He  arrived  in  Rowley,  after  a  ride  of  several  days,  with  only  his 
“saddlebags,  a  small  sum  of  money,  an  order  for  a  few  dollars 
worth  of  medicine  on  a  Salem  apothecary,  and  his  father’s  bless¬ 
ing.”’  He  also  carried  two  important  documents.  The  first  was 

5.  Brooks,  op.  cit.,  p.  156. 

6.  Harold  Clarke  Goddard,  Studies  in  New  England  Transcendentalism 
(New  York,  1908),  p.  189. 

7.  George  T.  Dole,  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death,  and  embracing  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life,  of  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  (Salem,  1851),  p,  14. 
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Dr.  Ensworth’s  elaborately  inscribed  recommendation,  which  at¬ 
tested  that 

As  the  science  of  Physic  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Community,  its  particular  voteries  [sic]  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Doctor  Joseph  Torrey  has  been  my  pupil  several  years, 
in  which  time  he  has  discovered  a  peculiar  Genius  in  the  Art 
of  Physic: — His  constant  attention  to  his  studies  and  tena¬ 
cious  memory  has  procured  him  a  large  share  of  Theoretical 
knowledge  and  his  good  judgment  in  the  Administration  of 
Medicine,  together  with  his  knowledge  of  Pharmacy,  will,  I 
presume,  be  attended  with  happiness  to  his  patients  and  war¬ 
rant  him  the  most  Brilliant  success.** 

The  second  was  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  former  Killingly  resi¬ 
dent,  the  Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler,  minister,  doctor,  lawyer,  bot¬ 
anist,  merchant,  and  member  of  Congress,  whose  daughter  Mary 
became  Joseph’s  wife  the  following  year. 

The  marriage  was  by  no  means  based  on  superficial  attractions. 
Joseph  favored  ladies  “of  worth  tho’  not  overstocked  with  beauty”® 
and  years  later  commended  his  eldest  son’s  bride:  “if  she  has  no 
pretensions  to  riches,  or  beauty,  or  acomplishments,  she  has  good 
sense,  is  well  informed,  skilled  in  the  management  of  domestic 
affairs,  and  qualified  to  render  home  comfortable,  pleasant,  and 
respectable,  and  last  not  least,  eminently  pious.”'®  Joseph’s  own 
wife  undoubtedly  excelled  in  these  virtues,  for  she  “knew  her 
sphere  well”"  and  docilely  supported  the  doctrines  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  In  1797  each  made  a  public  profession  of  faith,  proclaiming 
personal 

vileness,  meanness,  and  corruption  .  .  .  and  more  especial¬ 
ly  how  obnoxious  I  have  rendered  myself  to  thee  .  .  .  thou 
shalt  enable  me  to  devote  all  my  faculties  of  soul  and  body, 
my  time  and  property,  my  influence  over  others,  to  thyself 

8.  Jedediah  Ensworth,  M.D.  Recommendation,  Pomfret,  1790. 

9.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Philadelphia  to 
Beverly,  May  7,  1836.  All  letters,  and  any  other  documents  cited  without 
notice  of  publisher,  are  in  manuscript  form.  They  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Peer  P.  Johnson  and  Miss  Sara  Torrey,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Misses  Dor¬ 
othy  and  Margaret  Norton,  Annisquam,  Mass.;  Mrs.  George  Tennant, 
Englewood,  N.  J.;  and  Stuart  Torrey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem 
to  New  York  City,  March  29,  1830. 

1 1 .  Letter  from  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  to  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  Detroit  to 
Salem,  December  13,  1836. 
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and  service  .  .  .  with  an  ardent  desire  and  humble  reso¬ 
lution  to  continue  thine  ...  to  thy  mysterious  disposal  do 
I  commit  every  circumstance  of  my  existence  and  all  events 
without  the  least  wish  to  reserve  any  part  of  thy  righteous 
and  unlimited  government  to  such  a  feeble  worm  as  myself.^- 

Of  these  parents,  in  1805,  Augustus  Torrey  was  born,  the 
fourth  of  five  sons.  Two  months  after  the  “Profession,”  their  only 
daughter,  Sophia,  died  at  the  age  of  two  from  the  “mysterious  dis- 
iwsal”  of  God,  and,  more  prosaically,  from  worms.  Their  first  son, 
Joseph,  was  then  one  month  old;  shortly  after  the  death  the 
Torreys  moved  with  him  to  Danvers,  where,  in  1799  and  1801 
respectively,  Charles  Cutler  and  George  were  born.  In  1805  the 
family  moved  again,  this  time  to  Salem,  the  birthplace  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  and,  two  years  afterward,  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey. 

In  terms  of  earthly  success,  the  eldest  of  these  five  sons  was  the 
most  notable,  becoming  a  minister,  a  scholar,  a  professor  of  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  finally  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
George,  a  Michigan  merchant  and  mill-owner,  inherited  his 
father’s  religious  fanaticism.  Charles  and  Cutler  became  artists, 
one  an  engraver,  the  other  a  painter;  but  the  struggles  and  poverty 
they  suffered  were  unendurable,  and  both  died  before  reaching  the 
age  of  thirty,  just  as  each  was  beginning  to  attain  some  measure 
of  recognition. 

As  for  Augustus,  he  “did  the  best  he  could,”  always,  though  he 
was  thwarted  in  the  realization  of  his  greatest  ambitions.  He 
never  became  famous,  made  no  great  discoveries  and  propounded 
few  startling  theories.  But  it  was  said  of  him  at  his  death  that  he 
was 

an  able  and  eminent  physician,  attentive  to  his  arduous 
duties  .  .  .  kind  and  considerate  ...  a  sincere  and  good 
man,  whose  whole  character  might  be  held  up  as  a  model;'® 
an  indefatigable  and  faithful  friend  ...  an  honor  to  his 
profession,  by  reason  of  his  acquirements  and  skill,  his  genial 
and  courteous  manners,  and  his  fine  sense  of  kind  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly  propriety  ...  his  learning  and  good  judgment, 
and  his  useful  benevolent  and  exemplary  life.'^ 

12.  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  Profession  of  Faith,  Rowley,  May  10,  1797. 

13.  Obituary  of  Augustus  Torrey,  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  (Boston,  December,  1880). 

14.  Resolutions,  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society.  December  1880. 
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Growing  up  in  Salem  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  held  many 
varied  and  fascinating  possibilities,  and  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Torrey  children  enjoyed  the  process.  Historically 
and  commercially  the  town  was  important  and  its  inhabitants 
bristled  with  tales  of  wars,  Indians,  haunted  bridges,  redcoats  and 
buccaneers,  shipwrecks  and  battles,  and  unfortunate  great-grand¬ 
mothers  who  had  been  put  to  death  as  witches.  The  boys  listened 
for  hours  to  the  same  kind  of  story-  later  made  famous  by  their 
contemporary,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  lived  only  a  few  streets 
away. 

Nor  was  the  romance  all  in  the  past.  When  the  battle  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon  took  place  in  1813,  more  than  one 
hundred  stagecoaches  rattled  up  to  Boston  to  view  the  fray,  and 
“gloomily  retired  when  the  issue  was  but  too  plainly  seen.”^®  An 
even  greater  number  of  citizens  simply  assembled  on  the  hills  and 
roof-tops  of  Salem,  and  from  these  points  were  quite  able  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  manoeuvers  and  see  the  gunfire  of  the  t>vo  ships.  In 
peace  time,  the  exotic  flavor  of  the  Far  East  pervaded  Salem. 
Many  of  the  stately  homes  held  curious  Oriental  furnishings  and 
ornaments,  and  in  the  markets  were  such  strange  items  as  coral, 
and  cocoanuts,  and  tamarinds  and  ginger.  And  there  were  wharves 
to  explore,  and  ships  from  many  countries  to  examine.  Even  with 
the  temperature  at  sixteen  degrees  below-  zero  during  the  harsh 
winter  of  1817,  while  the  harbor  was  frozen  solid,  it  was  recorded 
that  “a  great  number  of  persons  have  ventured  upon  the  ice  with 
their  horses  and  sleighs,  to  visit  Cleopatra's  Barge."^^ 

For  their  most  special  treats,  on  holidays  such  as  Thanksgiving 
and  Election  Day,  the  Torreys  and  their  cousins,  the  Pools,  were 
allowed  to  take  the  ten-mile  ride  to  Hamilton,  by  sleigh  or  car¬ 
riage,  to  visit  their  grandfather,  Manasseh  Cutler.  Gardens  sur¬ 
rounded  his  handsome  house,  and  beyond  them  were  woods  full 
of  berries,  and  ponds  perfect  for  fishing.  Grandfather  Cutler  was 
a  genial  host;  in  a  reminiscence  of  him  many  years  later,  Eliza 
Pool  remembered 

the  generous  cheery  dinners,  and  afteiAvards  assembling  in 

the  large  square  parlor  with  the  glowing  radiance  of  the  huge 

15.  D.  Hamilton  Hurd,  ed..  History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts 
(Philadelphia,  1888),  I,  Ixv. 

16.  Essex  Register,  February  8,  1817. 
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hickory  fire  ...  in  the  recess  in  his  honeysuckle  porch, 
hung  the  large  barometer  whose  subtle  movements  we 
watched  morning  and  evening,  with  childish  curiosity,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  our  warm  fingers  produced  the  indication  of 
warm  fair  weather.  In  a  corner  of  the  study  stood  the  large 
celestial  globe  .  .  .  and  our  eyes  were  never  weary  of  criti¬ 
cising  the  forms  and  tracing  the  progress  of  the  heavenly 
menagerie  .  .  .  Microscopes  revealed  wonderful  things,  and 
with  the  broader  magnifiers,  we  liked  to  frighten  ourselves 
and  each  other  by  the  contortions  of  our  homely  faces. 

But  all  of  these  and  other  pleasant  diversions  were  strictly  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  two  concerns  which  Joseph  Torrey  insisted  should 
guide  his  sons’  lives:  education  and  religion. 

Education  at  this  time  had  achieved  new  status;  it  had,  in  fact, 
become  the  shibboleth  of  the  American  people.  Those  who  them¬ 
selves  were  well  educated  claimed  knowledge  as  their  greatest 
asset.  Others,  like  Joseph,  lamented  their  lacunae  and  vowed  to 
educate  their  offspring.  Children  were  taught  to  read  and  write 
at  a  remarkably  early  age,  so  that  those  who  went  on  to  college 
entered  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  At  ten,  and  probably  earlier,  Augus¬ 
tus  w'as  writing  letters  in  a  formal  and  correct  style,  and  in  a  small 
round  hand  far  neater  than  the  penmanship  of  the  older  members 
of  the  family,  or  than  his  own  in  later  years. 

Long  before  they  could  spell  or  punctuate  their  own  language, 
children  were  hurried  into  study  of  the  classics.  At  eleven,  Augus¬ 
tus  was  “most  through  my  Greek  grammar,  yours  affectionerly.’’” 
A  month  later,  “Slow'  that  I  am!  I  am  now  no  farther  than  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Georgic  in  Virgil.  I  have  been  through  the  Eclogues  bvice, 
and  twice  the  first  Georgic,  and  now  about  the  1 20th  line  of  the 
second.  In  Greek  I  am  in  the  Testament  in  the  first  chapter  and 
24  verse  of  John.’’** 

Students  were  urged  to  model  themselves  on  the  highly  ven¬ 
erated  classical  authors;  this,  they  were  reminded,  required  the 
most  diligent  study  and  the  most  scrupulous  application  of  princi¬ 
ple  and  form.  Young  Joseph,  then  studying  at  the  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  advised  the  twelve-year-old  Augustus  that 

17.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Philadelphia,  November  15,  1816. 

18.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Philadelphia,  December  30,  1816. 
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to  make  a  great  scholar  you  must  be  a  great  student  .  .  . 

I  hope  that  by  the  next  time  I  shall  see  you,  you  will  be  able 
to  repeat  whole  pages  of  Cicero  by  heart — and  as  for  Virgil 
you  must  have  him  so  familiar  to  your  mind,  that  you  can 
turn  immediately  to  any  place  in  his  works  and  read  it  into 
good  English. 

The  poet  Pope,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
composed  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  Roman  Horace’s  Odes 
in  beautiful  poetry.  But  you  must  remember  that  .  .  .  Pope 
did  not  do  this  without  much  previous  labour  and  practice. 
Diligentia  omnia  vincit. — I  will  now  state  how  you  may  do 
the  same. 

I.  Make  a  resolution  that  you  will  become  a  good  writer, 
let  it  cost  what  it  will. 

II.  Whenever  you  read  or  hear  conversation  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject,  think  upon  it  and  then  go  and  put  down  your  thoughts 
on  paper  just  as  you  would  talk  it  over  to  yourself. 

III.  Read  nothing  which  is  not  well  written.  Bid  adieu  to 
picture-books,  and  novels;  and  spend  your  time  more  in  the 
perusal  of  history,  poetry,  interesting  travels,  the  Spectator, 
etc.,  which  will  at  the  same  time  give  you  ideas  and  learn 
you  how  to  write  them  down. 

Lastly:  Reserve  your  compositions,  which  should  all  have 
the  date  of  the  time  when  you  wrote  them,  for  me  to  look 
over  and  point  out  their  faults.^® 

Augustus,  though  never  approaching  Pope’s  accomplishments,  was 
sufficiently  impressed  by  his  reading  so  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
his  letters  were  intermittently  punctuated  with  Greek  and  Latin 
phrases. 

Though  style,  vocabulary,  and  classical  emulation  were  stressed, 
the  basic  mechanics  of  education  had  few  redeeming  features. 
Children  were  required  to  attend  Massachusetts  schools  for  only 
three  months  annually,  and  attendance  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  was  naturally  rather  sporadic.  There  was  a  dearth  of  text¬ 
books,  too,  and  students  frequently  had  to  share  their  “readers,” 
Testaments,  spellers,  geographies,  histories,  rhetoric  books,  and 
arithmetic  texts.  Discipline  was  poor,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  time;  attention  wandered,  and  the  scholars’  recitations  were 

19.  Letter  from  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Andover  to 
Salem,  April  ?,  1818. 
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often  “fast,  monotonous,  and  indistinct,  and  in  some  cases  ap¬ 
proached  to  singing,”-®  as  Augustus  discovered  when,  within  a 
few  years  of  his  own  graduation,  he  served  on  the  school  com¬ 
mittee. 

Even  more  important,  educational  opportunities  were  extreme¬ 
ly  unequal.  The  wealthy  families  sent  their  children  to  private  or 
“select”  academies;  middle-class  children  and  those  who  were 
headed  for  college  attended  the  Latin  Schools,  as  the  Torreys  did 
in  Salem;  and  the  less  intelligent,  the  poor,  and  most  girls  went  to 
the  public  grammar  schools,  which  at  that  time  w’ere  neither  tax- 
supported  nor  free.  Many  of  the  poorer  parents  were  unable  to  pay 
even  the  low  tuition  of  these  public  schools.  In  all  three  types  of 
school,  standards  were  low  and  faculty  salaries  almost  non-exist¬ 
ent.  There  was  no  State  Board  of  Education  until  1837  and  no 
State  Teachers  Association  before  1845;  many  an  instructor,  es¬ 
pecially  if  female,  was  forced  to  live  on  less  than  three  dollars  a 
month,  with  room  and  board  at  the  homes  of  various  pupils. 

Despite  these  basic  deficiencies,  higher  education  was  a  “hobby” 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  “money  was  at  a  rapid  rate 
being  turned  into  brains  and  brain  culture.”-*  One  year  alone — 
1806-1807 — saw  the  founding  of  a  Boston  Law  Library,  Theo¬ 
logical  Library',  and  Athenaeum.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  was  already  well  established;  the  North  American 
Review  made  its  initial  appearance  in  18 1  5,  and  many  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  blossomed  during  these  years.  In  homes  like 
the  Torreys’,  only  one  thing  was  more  highly  valued  than  educa¬ 
tion:  that  one  thing  was  religion. 

If  Joseph  Torrey  was  impressed  by  education,  he  was  obsessed 
by  religion.  In  the  lives  of  his  sons  it  was  an  inescapably  dominant 
force;  Sunday  especially  was  completely  given  over  to  worship. 
They  did  not  attend  Sunday  School,  for  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
that  era  were  dedicated  to  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  who 
would  otherwise  be  playing  in  the  streets.  For  self-respecting 
middle-class  parents,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  take  their 
children  with  them  to  church — and  pious  parishioners  invariably 
heard  not  one  but  two  Sabbath  services,  one  in  the  morning  and 

20.  Beverly  School  Committee,  Reports,  1829.  The  Reports  of  the  Bev¬ 
erly  Mechanics  Association  and  Beverly  School  Committee  are  found  at 
the  Beverly  Historical  Association. 

21.  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  I,  16. 
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one  in  the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening.  This  had  its  disadvan¬ 
tages,  as  Emerson  pointed  out,  for  “if  the  sermon  was  good  I 
wished  to  think  of  it;  if  it  was  bad,  one  was  enough.”--  Further¬ 
more,  sermons  generally  took  the  form  of  tirades  against  vicious 
adult  pleasures,  which  little  affected  the  younger  listeners  except 
as  “the  peculiar  province  of  the  Pulpit  in  New  England  (always 
excepting  the  Unitarian  ministry)  would  appear  to  be  the  de¬ 
nouncement  of  all  innocent  and  rational  amusements.  The  church, 
the  chapel,  and  the  lecture-room,  are  the  only  means  of  excite¬ 
ment  excepted.”-^ 

In  addition  to  this  heavy  religious  dose,  Joseph  liked  afterwards 
to  gather  his  sons  around  him 

from  tea  time  until  the  hour  of  rest,  for  the  high  purpose  of 
religious  instruction.  He  taught  them  the  Assembly’s  Cate¬ 
chism,  and  drilled  them  in  it  until  that  ‘form  of  sound  words’ 
was  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  memory.  He  read  to  them  suit¬ 
able  portions  of  Scripture,  explaining  and  answering  their 
questions,  as  he  proceeded,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  make 
the  most,  for  them,  of  that  sacred  season.-^ 

Nothing  was  allowed  to  mar  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  This 
meant  that  there  could  be  no  travel,  except  in  direst  emergency; 
no  transaction  of  business;  no  entertainment  of  any  kind;  and  no 
mail,  a  matter  about  which  Joseph  felt  so  strongly  that  he  peti¬ 
tioned  Congress  for  a  stoppage  of  delivery.  Even  such  apparently 
harmless  diversions  as  studying  and  letter-wTiting  were  forbidden, 
not  only  at  Deacon  Torrey’s  but  in  many  other  pious  households. 
Among  the  younger  generation  were  some  daring  souls  who  occa¬ 
sionally  transgressed;  one  of  these  was  Augustus’  first  cousin,  Eliza 
Pool,  who  slyly  wrote  from  her  Danvers  home  that 

this  dav  being  Sunday,  and  the  time  meridian,  the  old  folks 
being  detained  to  eat  bread  and  wine,  thinking  this  a  fine 
opportunity  to  disobey  orders,  I  have  concluded  to  make  use 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  rather  than  the  dictionary’,  they  being 
less  unwieldy,  and  more  easily  concealed  in  case  of  discov¬ 
ery. 

22.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  The  Heart  of  Emerson’s  Journals,  cd.  by 
Bliss  Perry  (Boston,  1926),  p.  138. 

23.  Dickens,  op.  cU.,  p.  82. 

24.  Dole,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

25.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  De¬ 
cember  16,  1827. 
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But  there  were  other  forces  that  counterbalanced  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  Calvinism.  From  contemporaries  and  teachers,  and 
perhaps  from  some  of  the  more  liberal  families  among  their  Salem 
acquaintances,  the  young  Torreys  imbibed  great  draughts  of  the 
new  theories  of  self-improvement  and  perfectibility;  for  Augustus 
and  Cutler,  at  least,  these  were  powerful  antidotes  to  their  father’s 
instruction.  They  refused  to  take  seriously  Joseph’s  threats  of 
eternal  damnation  and  his  warnings  of  the  “numerous  evils  natur¬ 
al  and  moral  incident  to  humanity.”-"  Quite  possibly  as  they  grew 
older  they  could  even  comprehend  the  paradox  of  his  Calvinist- 
capitalist  nature,  which  kept  him  “in  spite  of  his  laying  up  for 
himself  treasures  in  heaven,  in  close  contact  with  concrete 
things”^'  such  as  land,  taxes,  mortgages,  inventions,  and  modern 
conveniences. 

Both  the  two  youngest  boys  possessed  the  sense  of  humor  and 
the  perspicacity  that  the  rest  of  the  family  lacked;  and  Augustus, 
especially,  had  the  rare  and  fortunate  faculty  of  almost  invariable 
objectivity  about  himself  as  well  as  his  family.  He  was  also  de¬ 
termined  and  ambitious.  At  twenty-one,  already  in  his  final  year 
of  medical  school,  he  informed  his  father  that 

the  Lectures  are  more  interesting  to  me  this  than  they  were 
last  winter — perhaps  because  I  am  better  prepared  to  under¬ 
stand  them — I  think  you  was  right  in  your  opinion  that  a 
young  physician  should  study  one  year  before  he  attended 
any  lectures,  but  as  it  is,  it  cannot  now  be  helped — I  must 
do  the  best  I  can  and  make  the  ensuing  years  worth  in  point 
of  knowledge  the  two  first  together — the  more  and  more  I 
advance,  the  more  and  more  advanccable  seems  my  way — 
the  point  of  eminence  to  which  a  physician  looks  is  always 
far  before  him;  there  is  no  pinnacle  that  can  be  reached,  but 
there  are  points  of  neighbourhood  just  visible  among  the 
cliffs,  on  which  some  few  may  stand,  on  which  some  few  do 
stand — Hope  whispers,  “Stand  there  yourself. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  of  Augustus’  many  resolutions  to  “do 
the  best  I  can” — a  phrase  and  determination  that  accompanied 
him  through  life.  Joseph,  in  return,  professed  only  alarm.  How 

26.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrcy,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  July  14,  1825. 

27.  Goddard,  op.  cit.,  p.  189. 

28.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  to  Salem,  December  19,  1826. 
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could  Augustus  SO  blatantly  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
for  his  own  success,  and  speak  so  positively  concerning  it,  when 
Joseph  had  always  admonished  his  sons  that  “however  important 
it  is  that  you  acquit  yourself  well  in  the  concerns  of  this  life,  I 
trust  you  will  ever  be  mindful  that  your  eternal  interest  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  so”?-^  Not  only  did  Augustus  seem  quite  unmindful 
but  Cutler,  struggling  in  New  York  to  make  his  living  as  an  artist, 
wrote  an  equally  resolute  if  somewhat  more  pathetic  letter : 

1  will  dig  my  way  along  silently  and  industriously  for  some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  then  I  will  burst  out — I  will  study, 
study  if  I  have  to  live  on  bread  and  cheese  and  water — I 
have  a  painter’s  eye  I  am  certain.  I  can  see  the  grace  of  form 
and  the  beauty  of  colour  and  I  will  learn  to  coppy  the  one 
and  imitate  the  other  with  truth  and  spirit — only  let  me  live 
long  enough  and  I  will  be  a  painter.^® 

Even  the  premature  death  of  Charles  in  1827  failed  to  convert 
his  younger  brothers,  although  Joseph  did  all  he  could  to  assure 
that  they  felt  its  impact.  His  description  of  the  receipt  of  the  news 
was  as  vivid  as  piety  could  make  it: 

Your  beloved,  your  lamented  brother  Charles  has  left  this 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

Yesterday  morning  (the  postman]  called  with  a  letter  from 
Nashville  and  cheerfully  observed,  or  seemed  to  think,  that 
the  pleasure  it  would  aftord  might  justify  his  bringing  it  on 
the  sacred  morn.  But  .  .  .  proceeding  to  the  seal,  which 
was  black,  we  all  began  to  tremble.  I  lifted  an  audible  ejacu¬ 
lation,  that  Almighty  God  would  prepare  us  for  what  we  had 
to  learn.  The  family  were  electrified  and  immediately  fell  to 
sobbing.  If  I  don’t  mistake,  the  conviction  pervaded  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  that  we  needed  this  stroke;  and  we 
humblv  hope  we  shall  never  so  far  forget  it  as  to  derive  from 
it  hardening  instead  of  sanctification  .  .  .  O  may  the  nat¬ 
ural  death  of  thv  dear  brother  prove  spiritual  life  to  the  sur¬ 
vivors  who  may  be  still  dead  in  trespass  and  sins  and  may  we 
all  be  benefitted  ...  in  such  an  hour  as  they  think  not  the 
King  of  Terrors  may  come — Most  that  I  have  to  regret  in 
review  of  past  communication  with  your  departed  brother  is 
that  I  did  not  more  faithfully  counsel  him  as  to  his  immortal 

29.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  November  15,  1816. 

30.  Letter  from  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey  to  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem 
to  Charlestown,  March  5,  1827. 
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interest.  May  I  never  spare  with  respect  to  surviving 
brothers,  and  O  that  this  natural  death  may  result  in  spiritu¬ 
al  life  to  their  souls.^* 

This  outburst  appears  at  least  to  have  wrought  the  desired  trans¬ 
formation  in  George  and  his  bride,  Eunice.  To  young  Joseph,  who 
had  become  a  minister  and  was  preaching  in  Vermont,  his  father 
reported  one  month  later  that 

George  continues  to  afford  comforting  indication  of  being 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind;  and  Eunice  for  the  last 
week  has  been  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  One  Thing  Needful.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  her 
countenance  from  deep  distress  assumed  the  aspect  of  joy 
and  peace  but  she  rejoiced  with  tiembling  and  now  she  is 
distressed  with  the  apprehension  that  God’s  spirit  has  left 
her.  Truly  as  you  say  we  have  reason  for  gratitude  and  may 
we  be  encouraged  to  pray  more  earnestly  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  all  our  family.  Who  can  tell  the  effect  a  letter  might 
have  on  Augustus  and  Cutler  from  their  dear  Joseph  on  the 
worth  and  danger  of  their  immortal  souls?®- 

His  mother  had  a  further  suggestion: 

W'e  should  rejoice  to  have  Augustus  with  you.  We  hope  it 
might  be  the  means  under  God  of  impressing  his  mind  with 
the  one  thing  needful. 

O  my  dear  son  we  have  mercies  mixed  with  our  afflictions — 

I  think  you  would  be  pleased  were  you  to  know  all  the  evi¬ 
dences  we  have  of  George’s  being  a  changed  person  .  .  . 
his  mind  has  been  solemnly  affected,  he  was  in  great  distress 
.  .  .  thinks  it  too  great  a  blessing  for  him  to  be  made  an 
heir  of  glory!  Christians  here  appear  to  be  very  much  en¬ 
gaged  for  him — he  has  been  made  the  subject  of  prayer  in 
all  our  little  praying  circles,  nor  have  the  rest  been  forgot. 
....  Though  we  have  not  all  that  evidence  we  could  wish 
respecting  (Charles’)  vdigious  state  of  mind  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments,  it  does  appear  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  one  thing 
needful  .  .  . 

1  tremble  for  Augustus  and  Cutler.  1  see  nothing  yet  encour¬ 
aging  in  them,  but  God  is  able - 

3 1 .  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Salem  to  Charles¬ 
town,  March  5,  1827. 

32.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Royalton,  Vt.,  April  23,  1827. 

33.  Letter  from  Mary  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem  to  Royalton, 
April  2,  1827. 
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Despite  the  efforts  of  parents,  brothers,  and  praying  circles,  how¬ 
ever,  Augustus  and  Cutler  remained  “unencouraging.”  Ever  the 
opportunist,  Joseph  seized  on  Cutler’s  death  ten  years  later  as  a 
final  apjieal  to  Augustus,  sending  him  a  characteristically  abun¬ 
dant  account  of  the  death : 

Cutler  has  not  left  his  bed  today,  the  slightest  movement, 
even  passive,  sets  him  to  panting.  TTiere  seems  but  a  step  be- 
nveen  him  and  death,  and  what  could  alleviate  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  prospect  of  his  early  departure  hke  the  good  hope 
thro’  grace  which  he  has  manifested,  that  he  is  going  to 
mingle  with  his  mother  and  other  pius  [sic]  friends  in  the 
praises  of  his  blessed  Redeemer.  May  our  repeated  admoni¬ 
tions  of  the  frail  tenure  of  life  and  health  induce  us  to  keep 
our  end  in  view,  giving  all  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure  .  .  . 

Sept.  24  .  .  .  your  loving  and  beloved  brother  ceased  to 
breathe  at  ^  past  12  P.M. 

His  last  moments  were  very  peaceful  and  happy.  An  hour 
previous  he  called  me  to  his  bedside  saying  I  must  excuse 
him  from  talking  but  he  would  gladly  hear  me.  I  asked  him, 
if  it  were  the  will  of  the  Saviour  that  this  day  he  should  be 
with  him,  he  could  respond  thy  will  be  done?  He  repUed 
with  emphasis  1  do,  I  do.  1  am  ready  to  go  at  any  moment, 
but  can  bear  my  distress  (his  breathing  was  very  short  and 
distressing)  till  my  change  come.  I  have  no  desire  to  live 
but  for  mv  friends  and  to  serve  my  saviour  more  faithfully. 

1  never  felt  more  happy.  I  wish  I  could  see  Augustus  to  testi¬ 
fy  to  him  how  needful  and  valuable  the  support  and  con¬ 
solations  of  religion  are  at  such  an  hour.®^ 

Augustus  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  favorite  brother, 
who  left  a  three-months  old  daughter  as  well  as  his  bride  of  one 
year.  Joseph’s  letter  did  little  to  assuage  his  sorrow.  Perhaps  Aug¬ 
ustus  felt  that  the  protracted  deathbed  testimonial  to  the  “one 
thing  needful”  was  of  dubious  authenticity,  ringing  more  with 
the  sententious  phrases  of  his  father  than  the  simpler  sentiments 
of  the  consumptive  who  had  a  few  moments  previous  begged  to 
be  excused  from  speaking.  Whatever  the  reason,  he  remained  im¬ 
mune  to  the  threats  of  the  “King  of  Terrors”  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Augustus’  college  education  and  associations  had  doubtless  done 
much  to  conhrm  his  liberal  turn  of  mind.  At  the  age  of  eleven, 

34.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Pelham,  N.  H., 
to  Beverly,  September  23-24,  1837. 
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accompanied  by  his  mother  and  George,  he  had  attended  his  first 
Harvard  graduation,  and  had  been  “very  much  pleased  with  their 
performances,  especially  with  an  oration  on  Astronomy.”®^  Only 
eight  years  later  he  was  congratulated  at  his  own  graduation  ex¬ 
ercises  by  a  large  audience,  which  included  the  celebrated  Lafay¬ 
ette,  for  an  original  dialogue  on  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Staffed  predominantly  by  Unitarians,  Harvard  was  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  liberality,  and  was  considered  to  be  “dangerously  lax,”  so 
that  “many  pious  families  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  England, 
horror-stricken  at  Harvard’s  defection  from  the  ancient  faith,  im¬ 
pelled  their  sons  elsewhere.”®®  Yet  Joseph  allowed  Augustus,  at 
the  impressionable  age  of  fifteen,  to  enroll  in  this  subversive  in¬ 
stitution.  His  belief  that  “it  is  highly  important  that  our  colleges 
should  be  manned  by  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
ministry”®'  made  the  choice  particularly  odd.  Young  Joseph  had 
gone  safely  to  Dartmouth,  and  thence  to  Andover  for  his  theo¬ 
logical  training;  none  of  the  other  three  sons  had  attended  any 
college.  Perhaps  Harvard’s  scholastic  reputation  was  strong  enough 
to  overcome  Joseph’s  qualms;  possibly  he  felt  that  Cambridge  and 
Salem  were  close  enough  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  careful  watch. 
Then,  too,  he  could  and  did  resort  to  letters.  At  the  half-way 
mark  in  Augustus’  college  career,  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year, 
his  father  sent  him  a  prescription  for  life: 

I  have  often  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season  the  task 
of  disclosing  to  you  some  of  my  fond  hopes  and  foreboding 
apprehensions  respecting  your  future  course.  Convinced  as 
I  am  on  the  one  hand  of  your  superior  capacity  to  become 
an  eminent  schollar  in  Classics  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  of 
shining  in  any  profession  by  proper  application,  and  aware  as 
I  am  of  the  opposing  influences,  of  idle  examples  and  in¬ 
nate  propensities,  so  constantly  opposing  your  best  resolu¬ 
tions  and  endeavours,  and  alarmed  as  I  have  been  at  the 
indications  I  have  seen,  or  thought  I  saw,  of  a  propensity 
to  yield  to  these  influences,  I  can  no  longer  forbear  to  press 

35.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Philadelphia,  December  30,  1816. 

36.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  Three  Centuries  of  Harvard  (Cambridge, 
194b),  p.  228. 

37.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Royalton,  April  23,  1827. 
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on  your  serious  attention  the  vast  importance  of  instituting 
without  delay  a  strict  system  of  self-government. 

...  I .  A  faithful  improvement  of  that  all  important  com¬ 
modity,  time. 

2.  A  rigid  oeconomy  in  expenditures. 

3.  Judicious  care  in  the  choice  of  your  associates. 

4.  A  becoming  and  conciliating  propriety  in  all  your 
intercourse  with  your  superiors  inferiors  and  equals. 

5.  A  strict  temperance  in  animal  gratification. 

6.  A  \igilant  care  to  cherish  good  and  check  evil  hab¬ 
its. 

.  .  .  “Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
more  abundantly;  but  unto  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath.”  Give  me  no  occasion,  my 
beloved  Augustus  to  say  “I  am  afraid  of  you  lest  I  have  be¬ 
stowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain.”  Remember  the  address 
to  a  young  student  in  Scott’s  Lessons.  But  above  all,  remem¬ 
ber  your  need  of  help  from  above  and  seek  it  in  every  ap¬ 
pointed  way  and  may  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  make  you  happy  in  his  own  favour  which  is  life,  a  com¬ 
fort  to  your  friends,  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  in  your  day 
and  generation  and  an  heir  of  eternal  glory  .  .  . 

P.S.  I  observed  but  one  expression  in  your  letter  which  I 
could  not  approve — viz.  your  appjeal  to  “Heaven”  that  your 
frequent  troubling  the  President  was  not  voluntary.^* 

The  President,  whom  Augustus  regretted  troubling  with  finan¬ 
cial  matters,  was  then  Dr.  Kirkland,  a  somewhat  undemocratic 
Unitarian  whose  goal  was  the  production  of  an  intellectual  dite 
to  "guide  the  Republic  in  paths  of  wisdom  and  virtue.”®®  He  was 
a  cordial,  sympathetic  man,  who  was  on  friendly  and  paternalistic 
terms  with  most  of  his  students,  and  who  after  administering  an 
examination  often  invited  the  examinees  to  his  house  for  a  dish 
of  p)ears  or  other  refreshment.  Four  hours  a  day,  he  felt,  was 
sufficient  for  any  young  man  to  spend  on  his  studies;  but  to  keep 
the  students  from  roaming,  classes  were  scheduled  at  alternate 
hours  throughout  the  day. 

At  Harvard,  as  at  the  Latin  School,  the  classics  were  revered. 
In  addition,  Augustus’  already  rather  courtly  prose  style  was  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  college’s  great  emphasis  on  Rhetoric.  The  professor 
of  this  esteemed  subject  was  Edward  Tyrell  Channing,  who  was 

38.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Salem  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  June  26,  1822. 

39.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  190. 
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said  to  have  “created  the  classic  New  England  diction —  the  meas¬ 
ured,  dignified  speech,  careful  enunciation,  precise  choice  of 
words,  and  well-modulated  voice,”^"  and  whom  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  characterized: 

Channing,  with  his  bland,  superior  look. 

Cold  as  a  moonbeam  on  a  frozen  brook. 

While  the  pale  student,  shivering  in  his  shoes. 

Sees  from  his  theme  the  turgid  rhetoric  ooze/^ 

Students  in  this  class  were  periodically  required  to  write  “Foren¬ 
sics,”  in  which  they  argued  both  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  such 
issues  as  “Whether  the  promise  of  rewarding  an  unlawful  act  be 
binding,”  and  “Whether  a  new  volition  in  the  mind  of  God  re¬ 
quire  the  change  of  some  former  volition.”  Sixty  years  after  grad¬ 
uation,  one  of  Augustus’  classmates  remembered  that  “great  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  the  college  themes  and  forensics;  and  it  was 
widely  felt  that  no  success  in  the  sciences,  in  philosophy,  or  in 
Greek  and  Latin  could  compensate  for  the  inability  to  write  and 
speak  the  English  language  well.”'*^ 

Until  1825  Harvard  gave  no  grades,  and  examinations  were  not 
difficult.  Most  of  the  students  passed,  and  if  some  found  their 
“connections  terminated”  the  causes  were  usually  disciplinary 
rather  than  scholastic.  For  a  reasonably  bright  student,  the  routine 
was  not  a  demanding  one.  Though  attendance  was  required  at 
classes  and  chapel,  there  remained  much  free  time  for  inde¬ 
pendent  study;  for  reading  and  letter-writing;  for  clubs  and  so¬ 
cieties  and  for  the  pranks  and  practical  jokes  which  abounded 
at  the  time;  for  dances  or  dancing-school,  parties  or  walks  to  Bos¬ 
ton —  unless  one  could  secure  space  on  the  stagecoach,  with  elev¬ 
en  places,  which  traveled  there  from  Harvard  Square  twice  daily. 
There  was  also  leisure  for  hall-playing  in  the  Delta  (now  the  site 
of  Memorial  Hall);  or  for  practicing  the  flute,  as  Augustus  liked 
to  do;  or  simply  for  long  talks  with  teachers  and  peers.  And  the 
young  men  “acquired  a  taste  for  philosophy  ...  a  sceptical  at¬ 
titude  that  opend  the  way  for  other  points  of  view  .  .  .  in  a  word 

the  students  learned  to  think. 

40.  Ibid.,  p.  216. 

41.  Brooks,  op.  cit;  p.  43,  quoting  Holmes. 

42.  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  June  13,  1885:  "Harvard  Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent." 

43.  Brooks,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 
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For  Augustus,  all  of  these  aspects  of  Harvard  life  were  foreign 
and  fascinating;  and  the  association  with  liberal  professors  and 
contemporaries  was  probably  the  single  factor  most  responsible 
for  his  permanent  liberation  from  Joseph’s  blind  dogma  of  damna¬ 
tion,  degradation,  and  the  “one  thing  needful.”  In  Morison’s 
words, 

VVe  can  never  measure  the  relief,  the  stimulus,  the  exuber¬ 
ant  joy,  felt  in  the  last  century  by  thousands  of  young  men 
who,  after  a  stern  upbringing  in  expectation  of  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle  to  escape  eternal  damnation,  entered  a  college  where  hot- 
gospelling  was  poor  form,  hell  was  not  mentioned,  and  ven¬ 
erable  preachers  treated  the  students,  not  as  limbs  of  Satan, 
but  as  younger  brothers  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

The  plaudits  of  his  graduating  class  had  scarcely  faded  from 
his  ears  before  Augustus  found  himself  again  at  Harvard.  Three 
years  of  Medical  School  represented  a  considerable  investment  of 
time,  money,  and  energy;  moreover,  a  medical  education  in  the 
’twenties  was  still  almost  as  great  a  rarity  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Joseph’s  youth.  There  were  only  five  medical  schools  in 
the  country,  two  of  them  in  Massachusetts:  Berkshire,  now  de¬ 
funct,  and  Harvard.  The  others  were  connected  with  Yale,  Dart¬ 
mouth,  and  the  University  of  Maine,  and  the  total  enrollment  of 
all  five  numbered  only  about  two  hundred.  Augustus’  decision  to 
continue  his  studies,  then,  showed  greater  than  average  ambition, 
especially  inasmuch  as  his  own  father  was  a  physician  and  could 
easily  have  started  him  on  his  practice  unschooled. 

His  choice  was  greeted  with  approval.  Charles,  who  shared  the 
family  penchant  for  moralizing,  offered  his  felicitations,  cautions, 
and  advice  in  a  long  letter  from  Nashville: 

You  have  just  passed  through  one  very  critical  part  of  your 
life,  to  enter  another,  perhaps  the  most  critical  of  all.  At 
many  other  periods  your  attention  may  be  relaxed,  your  ap¬ 
plication  become  less  severe,  but  now  if  you  wish  to  be 
great  you  must  for  a  few  years  at  least  bid  farewell  to  idle¬ 
ness.  I  hear  very  good  accounts  from  [of]  you  on  all  sides 
and  very  joyfullv  congratulate  you  and  your  success.  But 
you  must  not  value  too  much  the  applause  of  your  friends. 
Remember,  altho’  you  have  spoken  before  and  received  the 

44.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  244. 
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smiles  of  Lafayette  and  have  been  listened  to  with  approba¬ 
tion  (loud  and  long,  if  vou  will  have  it)  by  a  multitude  of 
very  sensible  and  critical  men,  yet  you  have  not  attained  the 
goal.  If  much  has  been  done  by  you,  much  more  remains  to 
be  done  ...  At  first  the  road  will  be  crowded  with  guides, 
many  dallying  by  the  roadside  until  the  lamps  given  to  light 
them  along  glimmer  in  their  sockets,  and  they  wander  or  fall, 
becoming  stumbling  blocks  to  fools  or  beacons  to  the  wise. 

But  as  you  proceed  this  struggling,  clamorous  mob  is  left  be¬ 
hind  and  a  few  sensible  worthy  men  become  your  fellow- 
travellers  until  haply  by  the  vigour  of  your  exertions  all  are 
outstrip’d  and  you  find  a  glorious  monument,  to  which  many 
cast  an  envious  or  admiring  eye  but  vainly  strive  to  reach. 
That  this  may  be  your  portion  is  my  ardent  wish  .  .  .  You 
have  chosen  a  noble  profession,  the  only  one  that  I  for  my¬ 
self  should  prefer  next  to  painting  ....  I  give  you  much 
joy  my  brother  on  your  choice,  and  can  only  say  more,  be 
great  in  your  profession,  and  in  order  to  be  great,  be  studi¬ 
ous  ....  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  associate  with  man¬ 
kind;  but  now  is  the  time  of  study  with  you.  I  had  rather  see 
a  learned  awkward  physician  than  a  superficial  polite  one 
...  In  ten  vears  from  this  time  let  it  not  be  said  that  a 
young  man  of  your  age  can  be  found  in  New  England  who 
can  cure  a  disease  more  effectually  or  compose  a  better  lec¬ 
ture  on  anatomy  than  you.*® 

Augustus  answered  modestly,  and  with  his  customary  touch  of 
flippancy : 

What  a  master  cook  you  are  in  handling  spices  to  the  very 
tune  of  one’s  palate!  Your  dish  was  a  wholesome  olla  pod- 
rida  ....  fbere  was  so  much  of  substantial,  but  at  the 
same  time  digestible  materials  sauced  up  with  your  cinna¬ 
mon  and  ginger  .... 

Earth  does  not,  I  believe,  hold  upon  its  surface  a  man  un¬ 
ambitious  of  greatness,  in  some  way  or  other  .  .  .  Show  me 
the  idlest,  laziest  vagabond  you  ever  saw,  and  before  I  cast 
eyes  upon  him,  I  pronounce  him  the  most  envious.  Were 
there  no  such  thing  as  ambition  in  men’s  hearts,  there  would 
be  no  enw  festering  and  feeding  there.  Envy  and  emulation 
need  not  be  kept  so  wide  apart.  The  one  is  nothing  but  a 
mere  shade  of  tne  other.  When  they  are  both  hard  at  work 
on  a  poor  man’s  heart-string  they  may  be  known  to  have 
shaken  hands  together.  Emulation  saying  at  the  same  [time] 
in  a  half-whisper,  “Do  just  keep  in  the  background  a  little, 

45.  Letter  from  Charles  Cutler  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Nashville  to 
Salem,  October  19,  1824. 
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sister,  for  let  me  tell  you,  you  have  got  a  most  hideous,  ugly 

countenance!"*® 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  he  proceeded  to  Medical  School, 
which  was  in  a  far  more  elementary  stage  than  was  the  college 
itself.  The  entire  staff  consisted  of  only  five  professors,  a  dean, 
and  two  librarians;  there  were  five  lecture  courses,  which  ran  for 
three  months,  and  students  were  expected  to  complete  their  stud¬ 
ies  in  three  years. 

For  first-year  students,  the  courses  were  basic  anatomy  and 
surgery,  chemistry,  “midwifery  and  medical  jurisprudence,”  “ma¬ 
teria  medica,”  and  the  “theory  and  practice  of  physic.”  During 
the  courses,  the  students — of  whom  there  were  only  twenty  in 
Augustus’  class — were  “supplied  gratuitously  with  sets  of  osteo- 
logical  specimens  for  study  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  have  the  use  of  the 
dissecting  room  on  defraying  the  attendant  expenses.  They  are 
admitted,  without  any  expense,  to  the  surgical  operations  and 
clinical  practice  of  the  hospital.”*^  These  privileges  appear  almost 
meaningless  when  one  considers  that  the  osteological  specimens 
were  cats  and  rabbits,  that  no  human  cadavers  were  available  for 
use  in  the  dissecting  rooms,  and  that  operations  at  the  hospital 
(the  Massachusetts  General)  were  rare  and  rudimentary,  as  they 
were  everywhere. 

In  addition  to  the  two  dissecting  rooms,  the  facilities  of  the 
Medical  School  included  one  medical  lecture  room,  one  chemical 
lecture  room,  a  chemical  laborator)',  and  a  library  of  three  thous¬ 
and  volumes.  The  graduate’s  knowledge  was  entirely  theoretical, 
for  he  had  had  no  chance  whatever  to  practice.  There  were  no 
grades,  and  examinations  were  oral  and  “scandalously  easy;”  to 
pass  them  and  to  submit  a  hastily-written  final  paper  was  all  that 
was  necessary. 

But  there  was  still  only  one  way  in  which  a  young  physician 
could  acquire  the  experience  requisite  for  a  practice  of  his  own, 
and  that  was  through  apprenticeship.  This  was  true  in  almost 
any  profession:  medicine,  art,  the  ministry,  the  law.  Augustus 
could  simply  have  remained  in  Salem  under  his  father’s  tutelage. 

46.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  November  8,  1824. 

47 .  Miscellanea  Medica  (Boston,  1825),  p.  6. 
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Perhaps  Joseph  suggested  to  his  son  that  a  non-paternal  disinter¬ 
ested  doctor  might  be  a  more  objective  and  valuable  guide;  or 
perhaps  Augustus  himself  felt  the  need  to  try  his  merits  at  a 
distance  from  the  interest  and  advice  of  his  family.  Whatever  his 
reasons,  he  contracted  to  spend  a  year  as  apprentice  to  a  Dr.  Ayres 
in  the  town  of  Truro,  on  Cape  Cod. 

The  rare  and  coveted  medical  degree  finally  obtained,  he  set  off 
for  Truro  in  the  fall  of  1827  with  high  hopes.  But  he  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  dreams  were  not  to  be  realized  there.  Not  only 
was  there  no  demand  for  his  own  medical  services,  but  even  his 
master  seemed  to  be  wholly  superfluous  to  the  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  Cape  Codders.  As  the  winter  dragged  on,  Augustus  reported  to 
his  brother  Joseph,  somewhat  despairingly  but  with  his  unfailing 
measure  of  humor  and  objectivity : 

The  chief  objection  which  now  presses  against  a  further 
continuance  here  is  the  almost  total  want  of  employment, 
arising  not  so  much  as  you  seem  to  imagine  from  the  old  doc¬ 
tor’s  preoccupancy,  for  he  has  done  almost  nothing  this  win¬ 
ter,  but  from  an  uncommon  state  of  health  ....  I  have 
not  the  least  complaint  to  make  of  any  backwardness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  employ  me,  nor  of  any  jealous  inter¬ 
ference  or  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ayres.  I  think 
1  may  safelv  say  that  I  have  been  called  in  the  majority  of 
cases;  tho’  liow  great  that  majority  may  have  been,  or  how 
large  the  compensation  for  my  services,  I  will  not  exercise 
your  risible  muscles  by  mentioning.** 

The  constant  pleading  of  his  family  that  he  return  to  Salem  or, 
at  least,  the  North  Shore,  also  "pressed  against  a  further  continu¬ 
ance.”  The  trip  to  the  Cape  was  then  “less  common  than  voyages 
to  China”*®  and  could  be  made  only  with  great  inconvenience,  by 
post  road  or  "packet”  schooner.  To  his  mother  especially,  Truro 
seemed  at  least  as  remote  as  Nashville,  where  Charles  had  died 
less  than  a  year  earlier.  Instead  of  assuaging  her  fears,  Augustus 
increased  them  by  giving  free  play  to  his  sense  of  the  dramatic 
when  "to  amuse  myself  ...  I  gave  a  very  detailed  and  scientific 
description  of  a  week’s  illness  .  .  .  instantly  letters  came  .  .  . 

48.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Truro  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  March  3,  1828. 

49.  Letter  from  Mrs.  Ina  Snow,  Historian,  Research  Club  of  Tnuo, 
concerning  the  town  in  1828;  December  27,  1957. 
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pressing  in  the  most  forcible  and  almost  peremptory  terms  my  im¬ 
mediate  departure."®® 

Spring  came  and  ill-health  among  the  villagers  became  still 
more  rare.  When  it  did  occur,  the  innocent,  superstitious  people 
frequently  preferred  their  own  herbs  and  family  remedies  to  the 
prescriptions  of  a  physician.  Reluctantly,  Augustus  resigned  him¬ 
self  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  professional  place  for  him  among 
those  whom  he  found  so  personable: 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  Cape  are  indeed  far  from  be¬ 
ing  polished;  yet  they  possess  what  does  not  always  accom¬ 
pany  the  politeness  or  the  present  day,  true  kindness  of 
heart,  and  an  open  house  and  hand  to  the  stranger  .  .  . 
simple  in  manners  and  in  living,  familiar  in  their  appella¬ 
tions  (always  using  the  Christian  with  the  surname)  and 
firm  and  fast  believers  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
extra  powers  of  fortune  tellers.®^ 

For  a  few  more  weeks  he  postponed  his  departure,  for  there 
was  still  the  problem  of  destination.  Then  a  solution  was  offered, 
albeit  grudgingly,  by  Joseph.  Though  he  felt  the  weight  of  his 
sixty  years  and  longed  to  establish  Augustus  as  his  successor  in 
Salem,  his  duty  nevertheless  compelled  him  to  write  that 

your  having  delayed  longer  than  we  expected,  and  your 
Known  reluctance  to  making  a  debut  in  your  own  town, 
put  [me]  in  some  doubt  as  to  your  final  purpose.  You  know 
I  was  never  disposed  to  urge  you  to  go  to  T[ruro]  or  to 
leave  it.  I  always  chose  to  leave  you  to  your  own  inclination, 
and  now  I  have  only  to  say,  that  if  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  come  home,  I  heard  of  something  today  that  pos¬ 
sibly  would  render  it  expedient  for  you  to  hasten  .  .  . 
that  Dr.  Hart  was  about  to  leave  Beverly  .... 

Tho  I  do  not  consider  Beverly  the  most  eligible  place  of 
business  unless  you  could  have  the  cream  of  it,  I  still  think 
it  a  tolerable  support  .... 

I  think  you  would  go  to  B[everly]  under  better  auspices 
than  most  young  men.  Your  family  is  known;  your  grand¬ 
father  was  very  highly  respected;  your  Brother  made  a  very 
favorable  impression  there  as  a  preacher  and  if  your  father 
was  ever  estimated  beyond  his  merits  I  believe  it  was  there. 
After  all  I  should  doubt  whether  you  ought  to  prefer  it  for 

50.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Truro  to  Burl¬ 
ington,  March  3,  1828. 

51.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Truro  to  Burl¬ 
ington,  March  3,  1828. 
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a  final  home  to  Salem.  Here  tho’  you  might  be  longer  in 
getting  under  weigh  you  would  have  an  immediate  home, 
no  occation  to  procure  a  horse,  superior  advantages  of  social 
and  medical  intercourse  and  of  reading  (George  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  share  in  the  Athenaeum). 

I  hope  you  will  let  us  know  your  views  soon.  If  I  knew  you 
would  prefer  Beverly  to  being  with  me  or  even  to  Truro  I 
would  endeavour  to  secure  it  before  the  influential  people 
were  pledged  to  another.^ 

Beverly  seemed  to  Augustus  the  perfect  answer;  near  enough 
to  Salem  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  family,  far  enough  from  it 
to  be  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  paternal  thumb.  Disregard¬ 
ing  his  father’s  somewhat  sullen  tone  and  the  proffered  Sal¬ 
em  advantages  of  home,  horse  (which  he  was  not  to  have  until 
1866,  when  his  own  son  provided  him  with  one),  and  reading 
privileges  at  the  Athenaeum,  he  applied  immediately  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  He  left  Truro  almost  at  once;  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Salem, 
to  the  delight  of  his  family;  and  before  the  year  was  over  he  had 
settled  in  Beverly,  which  was  to  be  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Beverly  in  1828  was  less  than  one-third  the  size  of  Salem, 
with  a  population  of  only  4,073.  Once  a  busy  seaport,  its  trade 
had  been  virtually  eliminated  by  the  War  of  1812,  and  it  was 
depending  more  and  more  on  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  on 
various  smaller  local  industries.  Culturally,  the  town  boasted  sever¬ 
al  elementary  schools  and  an  adult  “Social  Library,”  whose  pro¬ 
prietors,  by  contributing  small  sums  toward  the  purchase  of  books, 
acquired  reading  privileges  there  and  could  withdraw  books  for 
a  month  at  a  time.  The  free  Public  Library,  like  the  free  public 
schools,  did  not  come  into  existence  until  the  mid-’fifties. 

There  were  already  three  physicians  in  this  little  town  when 
Augustus  arrived,  and  the  reserved  and  self-sufficient  inhabitants 
did  not  turn  eagerly  to  an  unfamiliar  fourth.  That  first  winter 
he  found  that 

With  regard  to  practice  I  cannot  speak  very  loudly — as 
yet  however  I  have  met  with  no  very  severe  discouragement 
and  I  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to  speak  otherwise  than 

5a.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Salem  to  Truro, 
May  6,  1828. 
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negatively  ...  I  expect  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  struggle  with  difficulties  —  they  are  inseparable 
from  the  pursuit  and  always  are  to  be  met  with  by  a  young 
practitioner — all  I  wish  for  is  a  prospect  ahead — a  harbour 
worth  gaining  when  the  toil  has  been  met  and  the  gale 
weathered.*® 

Meanwhile,  he  was  somewhat  lonely,  and  made  many  trips 
across  the  bridge  to  Salem  and  his  old  home.  George  was  often 
there  too,  with  Eunice  and  their  infant  son,  Charles.  Augustus 
enjoyed  playing  with  the  child,  who  responded  by  becoming  “very 
fond  of  Augustus,  who  has  taken  more  notice  of  his  roguery  than 
the  rest  of  us.”**  But  even  home  seemed  changed  now  that  three 
of  the  brothers  were  gone.  Charles  was  dead;  Joseph  was  in  Eur¬ 
ope;  and  Cutler,  his  youngest  brother  and  closest  friend,  was  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  After  four  unhappy  years  in  trade,  for  which 
he  was  ill-suited.  Cutler  had  finally  persuaded  Joseph  to  let  him 
tiy'  his  hand  at  painting.  Augustus  missed  him,  and  wrote  long 
and  affectionate  letters,  urging  Cut  to  answer  but  assuring  him 
that 

I  cannot  promise  you  to  be  a  very  interesting  or  large  com¬ 
municator,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  in  the  way  of  any  stirring 
scenes  or  moving  incidents  by  flood  or  field,  and  am  but  little 
gifted  with  powers  of  amplification  touching  the  dull  routine 
of  common  life  and  matter  of  prose  doings,  to  say  nothing  of 
long-winded  advice,  and  sagacious  cautions,  of  both  of 
which  latter  I  as  a  matter  of  course  presume  you  stand  in 
no  necessity. 

He  followed  this  tongue-in-cheek  reference  to  their  father’s  epis¬ 
tolary  style  with  his  own  reflections  on  Cut’s  new  vocation: 

Of  your  art  I  can  only  say  I  am  a  most  humble  admirer,  but 
would  dare  on  no  account  to  style  myself  an  amateur,  far 
less  such  a  lofty  personage  as  a  critic  or  connoisseur:  I 
could  not  for  my  life  lift  up  a  quizzing-glass  before  a  chef- 
d’oeuvre,  but  probably  should  be  seen  standing  in  front 
with  staring  eyeballs  and  gaping  mouth,  a  fitter  subject  for 
the  quizzing  myself.  Any  suggestions  therefore  that  1  might 
be  emboldenea  to  offer  .  .  .  might  have  their  praise  of 

53.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Paris,  France,  January  24,  1829. 

54.  Letter  from  George  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem  to  Burl¬ 
ington,  July  22,  1828. 
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novelty  wholly  cancelled  by  their  unimportance.  .  .  .  Yet 
tho’  I  profess  to  be  uninitiated  in  the  principles  of  your  pro¬ 
fession,  I  may  still  consider  myself  as  ranking  among  the 
numbers  of  those  for  whom  painters  exert  themselves,  may 
I  not? — so  that  by  hook  and  crook  I  can  contrive  to  place  my¬ 
self  somewhere  near  the  judgment  seat  .  .  .  You  cannot 
toss  up  a  dish  of  cookery  yet  you  can  applaud  or  condemn 
the  cook  and  w'ith  justice — for  as  we  all  have  palates  (not 
palettes')  so  have  we  all  eves  also  ....  Do  you  take  me? 
“Yes,”  you  replv,  “I  see  what  vou  are  at,  and  one  of  these 
days  I  will  send  you  on  a  small  piece  of  mine,  and  you  may 
use  your  eyes  as  much  as  you  please,  except  in  tw'o  ways 
w'hich  are,  neither  partially  nor  too  severely.’ 

Though  he  said  little  of  his  own  affairs,  Augustus  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  an  active  part  in  Beverly  life.  He  had  immediately 
joined  the  Social  Library,  but  that  worthy  institution  was  open 
only  once  a  week,  on  Saturday  nights.  He  read  voraciously,  es¬ 
pecially  biographies:  Boswell’s  Life  of  fohnson,  Southey’s  Life  of 
Nelson,  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  Life  of  Newton,  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
And  he  spent  hours  poring  over  travel  books.  Little  else  existed  in 
the  way  of  diversion;  Augustus  was  reminded  of  Salem,  which 
had  once  caused  him  to  remark  that 

Nothing  of  any  interest  has  occurred  here  this  many  a  day 
(an  observation,  by  the  way,  which  may  be  hazarded  by  any 
one  speaking  of  Salem  at  all  periods  of  the  year).  I  might 
put  down  in  order  all  those  topics  which  an  Absentee  loves  to 
have  dilated  by  his  correspondents,  and  then  draw  a  scratch 
of  my  pen  after  each  one  by  way  of  blank — e.g.  Public  Im¬ 
provements - (i.e  to  say,  none — oh!  They  have  widened 

the  road  on  N.  Field  Bridge  a  dozen  feet  or  so — all  done 
within  5  or  6  months  by  the  assistance  of  3  men  and  a  boy!) 
Fires - Murders - (except  for  a  few  at  a  late  exhibi¬ 
tion).  Trials  by  Law’ - (not  even  a  breach  of  promise). 

Inventions  and  Discoveries — none  of  the  former-the  good 
people  have  discovered  that  they  are  going  to  decay!!!  Pres¬ 
ent  prospects  -  Prospects  in  futura:  A  political, 

manufacturing,  and  agricultural  millenium,  when  this  town, 
become  a  mighty  city,  shall  command  the  Arts  and  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Union — it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  this 

55.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
New  York,  December  20,  1828. 
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impression  has  now  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
for  nearly  2  centuries.'’® 

He  had  sometimes  considered  Salem  “dull  and  noiseless,”®’  but 
he  refused  to  be  bored  in  Beverly,  and  quickly  took  steps  to  ward 
off  such  a  possibility.  In  Methuen,  a  few  years  previously,  Tim¬ 
othy  Claxton  had  founded  a  lyceum,  an  institution  consisting  of 
weekly  meetings,  open  to  the  public,  at  which  lectures  and  debates 
on  every  conceivable  subject  w'ere  presented  and  discussed.  The 
idea  had  met  with  great  success;  why  should  it  not  fare  equally 
well  in  Beverly? 

With  two  newfound  friends,  Augustus  began  to  interest  the 
town  in  his  plan.  The  three  young  men  talked  with  their  towns¬ 
men,  advertised  their  project  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  and  optimis¬ 
tically  rented  a  room  in  the  Town  Hall.  On  December  18,  1828, 
the  Beverly  Lecture  and  Debating  Club  (renamed  the  Lyceum  in 
1830),  with  Wilson  Flagg,  President,  and  Dr.  Augustus  Torrey, 
Vice-President,  held  its  first  meeting  before  an  assembly  of  sixty- 
five  persons,  all  of  them  male.®®  The  response  was  enthusiastic. 
There  was 

nothing  new  in  the  Debating  Club,  Social  Library,  Literary 
Circle,  Union  for  General  Inquiry  and  Scientific  Research 
.  .  .  but  the  idea  of  combining  the  functions  of  libraries 
and  literary,  scientific  and  debating  clubs  all  in  one  body — 
of  throwing  the  doors  wide  open  and  inviting  in  all  who 
would  assume  their  share  of  the  work,  or  systematically  or¬ 
ganizing  such  clubs  in  every  village  and  hamlet  and  then, 
for  mutual  encouragement  and  help,  joining  them  all  in  a 
common  league  together,  was  indeed  a  new  Conceit!®® 

This  was  substantially  what  happened,  for  the  Beverly  group 
was  in  the  van  of  a  movement  which  was  shortly  to  sweep  the 
eastern  states  with  tremendous  force.  Before  ten  years  had  passed, 
more  than  one  thousand  lyceums  had  been  established  across  the 
country;  in  Massachusetts  alone  there  were  one  hundred  and 

56.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  September  14,  1825. 

57.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  ]uly  14,  1825. 

58.  Records  of  Beverly  Lyceum.  Records  of  the  Beverly  and  Salem  Ly¬ 
ceums  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Beverly  Historical  Society  and  Essex  In¬ 
stitute,  as  are  individual  speeches  and  various  isolated  papers. 

59.  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  I,  84. 
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thirty-seven.  Boston  started  the  first  of  its  several  lyceums  in  1829; 
Salem’s  opened  its  doors  the  following  year.  The  number  soared 
thereafter  until  hardly  any  township  in  the  state,  no  matter  how 
small,  was  to  be  found  without  at  least  one  lyceum. 

The  contagion  spread  all  the  way  to  w’hat  was  then  the  Far 
West — Ohio  and  Michigan.  County  and  state  lyceums  were  or¬ 
ganized  everywhere,  and  there  was  even  a  short-lived  attempt  at 
the  maintenance  of  a  national  lyceum,  which  met  in  New  York 
for  six  years.  Hopes  were  high  that  meetings  would  “satisfy  the 
inquisitive,  rouse  the  idle,  teach  the  frivolous  to  think,  arrest  the 
heedless  in  their  career  of  dissipation,  and  draw  them  from  in¬ 
ebriating  pleasures  and  degrading  amusements  to  the  pursuits  of 
sober  industry  and  intellectual  enjoyment.’’®** 

These  organizations  “for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,” 
as  they  were  also  known,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most 
eminent  Americans.  Daniel  Webster  and  Edward  Everett,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  prime  instigators  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum. 
And  Emerson,  on  his  return  from  Europe  in  1833,  delightedly 
reported  to  Carlyle  that 

In  New  England,  the  Lyceum,  as  we  call  it,  is  already  a 
great  institution.  Besides  the  more  elaborate  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  cities,  every  country  town  has  its  weekly  evening 
meeting,  called  a  Lyceum,  and  every  professional  man  in  the 
place  is  called  upon,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  to  enter¬ 
tain  his  fellow-citizens  with  a  discourse  on  whatever  topic. 
The  topics  are  miscellaneous  as  heart  can  wish  ...  I  see 
no  reason  why  this  is  not  the  most  flexible  of  all  organs  of 
opinion,  from  its  popularity  and  from  its  newness,  permitting 
you  to  say  what  you  think,  without  any  shackles  of  prescrip¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Then  what  scope  it  allows!  You  may  handle 
every  member  and  relation  of  humanity.  What  could  Homer, 
Socrates  or  St.  Paul  say  that  cannot  be  said  here?  The  audi¬ 
ence  is  of  all  classes,  and  its  character  will  be  determined 
always  by  the  name  of  the  lecturer.  Why  may  you  not  give 
the  reins  to  your  wit,  your  pathos,  your  philosophy,  and  be¬ 
come  that  good  despot  which  the  virtuous  orator  is?  .  .  . 
You  may  laugh,  weep,  reason,  sing,  sneer  or  pray  according 
to  your  genius.  It  is  the  new  pulpit,  and  very  much  in  vogue 
with  my  northern  countrymen.®* 

60.  Judge  Daniel  Appleton  White,  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Lyceum,  May  5,  1830. 

61.  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  I,  Ixxxiv,  letter  from  Emerson  to  Carlyle,  1833. 
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Although  Emerson’s  jubilance  was  somewhat  curtailed  when 
the  officers  of  the  Salem  Lyceum  advised  him  that  “no  allusions 
are  made  to  religious  controversy,  or  other  exciting  topics  upon 
which  the  public  mind  is  divided,’’**^  he  lectured  there  on  more 
than  two  dozen  occasions.  Other  Salem  speakers  included  Thor- 
eau,  who  felt  that  money  given  to  support  lyceums  was  “better 
spent  than  any  other  equal  sum  raised  in  the  town,’’®®  and  William 
Ellery  Channing,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Charles  Sumner,  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
Rufus  Choate,  Horace  Mann,  Theodore  Parker,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Henry  VV'ard  Beecher.  Beverly,  with  smaller  audiences  and  a 
less  substantial  treasury,  attracted  fewer  luminaries:  but  Parker, 
Sumner,  and  Holmes  lectured  there,  as  did  Wendell  Phillips,  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the  suffragette  Lucy  Stone. 

In  recompense  for  their  speeches,  “ordinary  parties’’  received 
ten  or  twenty  dollars  (though  W'ebster  received  the  unprecedented 
fee  of  one  hundred  for  his);  and  by  such  small  sums  the  orators 
were  “enabled,  and  indeed,  almost  forced  to  carry  their  intellectu¬ 
al  life  to  the  people  in  a  manner  never  before  equalled. ’’®‘‘  Fees 
and  overhead  expenses  usually  left  the  Beverly  Lyceum  with  little 
more  than  a  dollar  in  its  coffers  at  season’s  end,  for  admission  was 
only  nventy-five  cents  per  person;  still,  attendance  far  surpassed 
the  early  expectations  of  Augustus  and  his  friends.  Beverly  natives 
had  caught  the  widespread  fever  for  self-improvement;  further, 
the  ver)'  notion  of  a  lyceum  w’as  attractive  to  their  naive  palates. 
.Augustus,  hearing  of  slackening  attendance  across  the  river,  noted 
sagely  that 

a  Lyceum  cannot  well  be  carried  along  in  Salem  unless  fur¬ 
nishing  the  constant  stimulus  of  novelty  and  show — there 
are  so  many  other  modes  of  passing  time  supplied  to  them, 
that  the  Lyceum  is  hardly  thought  of  unless  some  new  or 
strange  or  grand  bill  of  fare  is  flourished  in  their  eyes — It  is 
not  so  with  us:  the  good  citizens  are  confined  in  their  re¬ 
sources  to  Baker’s  Shop  and  the  Toll  House  till  the  Lyceum 
opens  and  then  they  can  come  together  and  “see  what  is  to 

62.  Emerson,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 

63.  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods  (New  York, 
Mentor  Edition,  1956),  p.  78. 

64.  Carl  R.  Fish,  The  Rise  of  the  Common  Man  (New  York,  1927), 
p.  225. 
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be  seen”  no  matter  who  the  lecturer  is — if  a  few  common¬ 
place  experiments  are  given,  so  much  the  better — if  a  great 
man,  why  it  is  a  grand  lecture,  and  they  go  home  chuclding 
with  the  idea  that  they  have  seen  all  and  heard  all,  and  can 
see  and  hear  a  great  deal  more  for  only  Quarter  a  Dollar!®® 

Either  Salem  had  changed  rather  suddenly,  or  Augustus  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  feelings  he  had  earlier  expressed  about  it.  In  either 
case,  in  Beverly  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  the  ly- 
ceum  often  met  twice  a  w'eek,  sometimes  scheduling  both  a  debate 
and  a  lecture  for  the  same  evening.  Debates  were  so  vigorously 
discussed  that  frequently  no  conclusion  could  be  reached  and  the 
subject  was  continued  at  the  next  meeting.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  question  “Will  the  government  of  France  be  a  permanent 
one,”  w'hich  was  debated  at  three  consecutive  meetings,  no  de¬ 
cision  ever  being  reached.  Debates  covered  a  wide  range  of  con¬ 
cerns  both  philosophical  and  contemporaneous.  There  were  the 
timeless  questions,  reminiscent  of  Augustus’  Harvard  forensics: 
Does  the  soul  always  think?  Does  a  man  deserve  praise  for  doing 
his  duty?  Does  the  love  of  wealth  or  praise  induce  most  to  exer¬ 
tion?  Does  the  farmer  or  the  student  enjoy  most  happiness?  Which 
is  greater,  to  plan  or  to  execute  a  thing?  Is  conscience  formed  by 
habit,  custom,  or  education?  Which  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
improvement:  the  fear  of  exposure  of  ignorance  or  the  want  of 
ability?  Does  increase  in  knowledge  tend  to  increase  in  happiness? 
(Torrey,  affirmative,  won). 

There  were  also  more  specific  and  immediate  questions:  Has 
the  United  States  the  right  to  expel  Indians  from  their  southern 
reservations?  Is  a  slave  population  or  a  free  population  the  great¬ 
est  evil  in  a  community?  (This  w'as  won  by  the  speaker  who 
favored  slavery!)  W'hich  has  the  greater  influence  in  the  United 
States,  wealth  or  learning?  Is  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  stimu¬ 
lating  liquors  beneficial  to  the  community?  Are  laws  providing 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  at  public  expense  beneficial  to  society? 
Ought  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  abolish  capital  punishment? 
Are  planets  probably  inhabited? 

These  were  the  debates.  Lecturers  covered  topics  equally  di¬ 
verse,  apparently  with  no  thought  of  serial  continuity,  for  a  lecture 

65.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Beverly  to 
South  Reading,  October  ii,  1832. 
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on  “The  Tyranny  of  Public  Opinion  and  the  Formation  of  Civil 
Society”  could  be  sandwiched  betw'een  one  on  phrenology  and 
another  on  “The  Forests  of  Maine;”  while  “Nullification  in  South 
Carolina”  and  “The  Capacity  of  the  Human  Mind  for  Culture 
and  Improvement”  followed  “The  Life  of  the  Honey  Bee.”®*  Dick¬ 
ens,  commenting  on  the  sudden  plethora  of  American  lectures  and 
lecturers,  remarked  wryly  that  the  lyceum  system  had  “at  least  the 
merit  of  being  always  new — one  lecture  treads  so  quickly  on  the 
heels  of  another,  that  none  are  remembered;  and  the  course  of  this 
month  may  be  safely  repeated  next,  with  its  charm  of  novelty 
unbroken,  and  its  interest  unabated.”®^ 

Whether  this  was  the  case  in  Beverly  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
Many  of  the  townspeople,  though  they  enjoyed  the  programs,  ap¬ 
parently  shared  the  feelings  of  the  young  girl  who  confided  that 
“these  lectures  are  doing  immense  good  among  the  ignorant,  judg¬ 
ing  by  myself.”®**  The  purjwse  of  the  lyceum  was  to  foster  mutual 
improvement  by  universal  contribution;  audiences  defeated  this 
democratic  concept  by  failing  to  participate,  though  they  were 
warned  that 

The  civilized  world  is  wide  awake  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  man.  Moral  and  intellectual,  scientific  and 
literary  subjects  of  every  class  are  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  great  mass  of  society.  Mutual  improvement  is  the 
grand  object  of  association  ...  No  one  can  answer  that  he 
has  nothing  to  communicate.  However  small  his  attainments, 
however  short  his  experience,  however  defective  his  educa¬ 
tion,  the  exercises  of  his  mind  upon  very  many  interesting 
subjects  if  communicated  to  his  associates  will  add  to  their 
fund  of  useful  knowledge.  Knowledge  ...  is  the  only 
legitimate  power  .  .  .  which  exalts  one  above  another  in 
the  scale  of  being.  The  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  are 
open  to  all.  We  need  hardly  to  stretch  forth  our  hands  to  lay 
hold  of  them  for  they  are  already  in  our  possession.  Never 
were  greater  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  enjoyed  by 
all.  .  .  .  Intellectual  cultivation  is  unlimited.  .  .  .  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  mankind. 

.  .  .  When  our  domestic  resources  are  exhausted  we 
must  look  abroad  for  assistance.  But  before  we  call  upon 

66.  Records,  Beverly  and  Salem  Lyceums,  passim. 

67.  Dickens,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

68.  Letter  from  Charlotte  Rantoul  to  Robert  Rantoul,  Beverly  to  Boston, 
February  23,  1832. 
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Hercules  for  help,  let  us  lay  our  own  shoulders  to  the 
wheels — let  us  each  do  what  he  can,  and  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  not  waste  his  energies  in  useless  regrets  of  his  want  of 
ability,  lest  others  should  charge  the  omission  to  the  all- 
pervading  influence  of  indolence,  rather  than  to  the  want 
of  capability.®® 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  impassioned  exhortation,  audiences  re¬ 
mained  mute.  The  burden  of  discussion  fell  upon  the  shoulders 
of  some  half  a  dozen  men,  Augustus  among  them,  who  were  also 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  lectures  and  debates.  They  strug¬ 
gled  valiantly,  but  by  1832  Augustus,  newly  elected  President, 
was  forced  to  conclude  that 

we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  foreign  lecturers  and  must 
give  up  debates  .  .  .  with  respect  to  reorganization  nothing 
has  as  yet  been  done.  We  shall  call  a  meeting  within  a  few 
days  to  determine  what  to  do,  or  whether  to  do  anything  to¬ 
wards  another  winter’s  existence.  As  yet  little  has  been  said 
about  it;  however  I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  will  be  found 
a  general  inclination  to  its  re-establishment,  if  it  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  without  imposing  upon  anyone  any  personal  trouble 
or  responsibility,  or  a  heavier  tax  than  a  or  two  of  dol¬ 
lars.’® 

And  a  traveling  friend  inquired  sympathetically  that  year 

How  is  the  Lyceum  getting  on?  I  am  afraid  it  must  go  down; 
it  was  a  sickiv  child  last  year,  and  as  it  had  but  one  Doctor 
to  visit  it,  I  think  there  is  fear  for  it  this  year.  You  had  bet¬ 
ter  invite  Dr.  Spurzheim  f  a  popular  phrenologist  of  the  peri¬ 
od]  to  lecture  on  bumpology.  I  think  he  would  find  lots  of 
bumps  indicating  stupidity.  Have  you  had  any  mad  dogs  this 
summer?  Hydrophobia  has  been  a  disease  which  has  affected 
a  number  of  the  Beverly  people.” 

Despite  these  qualms,  the  lyceum  survived,  although  only  as  a 
lecture  series,  until  1857.  The  Beverly  Mechanics  Association,  a 
rival  organization  formed  in  1836,  endured  for  twenty  years,  of¬ 
fering  topical  lectures:  on  temperance  by  John  Gough;  on  woman 
suffrage  by  Susan  B.  Anthony;  on  slavery  by  “A  Negro.”’^  When 

69.  Speech,  Beverly  Lyceum.  Undated,  anonymous  manuscript. 

70.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Beverly  to 
South  Reading,  October  ii,  1832. 

71.  Letter  from  George  Brown  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Para,  Brazil,  to  Bev¬ 
erly,  December  5,  1832. 

72.  Records,  Beverly  Mechanics  Association. 
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these  two  institutions  disbanded,  a  Beverly  Athenaeum  was 
formed,  but  it  was  of  brief  duration  and  succumbed  to  the  stress  of 
the  Civil  War.  Many  of  the  country’s  lyceums  followed  suit;  of  the 
few  that  remained,  most  degenerated  to  the  status  of  mere  vaude- 
\ille  shows.  The  rare  exceptions  gradually  translated  themselves 
into  historical  societies,  or  lecture  series  of  the  nature  of  those  of 
the  Lowell  Institute. 

Though  the  reticence  of  the  Beverly  people  had  forced  Augus¬ 
tus  to  limit  his  plans  for  mutual  contribution  and  improvement, 
the  lyceum  brought  him  unexpected  personal  benefits.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  successful  in  rapidly  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  town  to  its  new  young  doctor.  They  had  not  always  found 
him  comprehensible:  when  he  lectured  on  physiology,  “recourse 
was  had  to  the  expedient  of  distributing  a  full  printed  synopsis  of 
each  lecture  before  its  delivery.’’’®  But  this  merely  served  to  awe 
and  intrigue  his  listeners.  Augustus  was  young,  unmarried,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  intelligent.  The  first  two  of  these  virtues  were  sufficient 
to  introduce  him  into  the  most  genteel  parlors;  the  latter  two  in¬ 
sured  his  immediate  election  to  various  committees,  and  a  gradual¬ 
ly  but  steadily  increasing  number  of  patients. 

In  his  medical  practice  as  in  all  other  areas,  Augustus  "did  the 
best  he  could."  As  an  honest,  conscientious  man  with  no  money 
or  leisure  for  research,  he  must  have  found  it  agonizingly  frus¬ 
trating,  for  medicine  at  this  time  was  an  “amorphous,  chaotic, 
professional  mass.’’’^  Doctors  performed  by  rote  or  by  their  own 
highly  individualistic  theories.  Medical  societies  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership  anyone  who  called  himself  a  doctor  and  had  practiced  for 
three  years  (or  tw'o,  if  he  w'as  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  five  medical 
schools).  There  were  virtually  no  standards;  it  was  hoped  that 
members  would  have  an  “acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  .  .  .  and  with  the  principles  of  geometry  and  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy  .  .  .  anatomy,  chemistry',  materia  medica,  sur¬ 
gery,  midwifery,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  or  at 
least,  all  those  which  the  Counsellors  shall  from  time  to  time 
specify,’’’®  but  they  were  not  examined  in  any  of  these  require¬ 
ments  until  1859. 

73.  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  1,  xcv. 

74.  Morris  Fishbein,  M.D.,  A  History  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  1847-1947  (Philadephia,  1947).  P-  59‘ 

75.  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  By-Laws,  p.  a8. 
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The  medical  societies  had  at  least  a  measure  of  confidence  in 
their  members;  the  public,  however,  did  not.  The  diversity  of  treat¬ 
ment  among  physicians  aroused  intense  scepticism,  which  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  universally  high  mortality  rate.  Further,  it  was 
whispered  that  doctors  as  a  rule  were  “wild  fellows,  given  to  body- 
snatching  and  other  impious  or  abominable  practices.”^®  Medical 
men  were  beginning  to  realize  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
anatomy  was  an  essential  part  of  their  education;  the  public,  on 
the  contrary,  viewed  the  study  and  dissection  of  corpses  as  an  ab¬ 
horrent  desecration.  Until  the  mid-’thirties,  therefore,  the  study 
of  anatomy  was  “not  only  unprovided  for,  but  virtually  disgraced 
and  condemned.”^'  Augustus’  class  at  medical  school  had  had 
no  cadavers  to  work  with.  Instead,  they  studied  paintings  and 
observed  the  measurements  of  statuary.  In  his  final  paper,  Aug¬ 
ustus  considered  the  importance  of  anatomical  familiarity  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  artist: 

The  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  particularly  serviceable  when 
violent  motion  is  to  be  represented,  and  in  fact  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  painter  to  represent  muscular  motion  without  this 
knowledge;  the  wearied  figure  whom  he  attempts  to  copy 
will  only  perplex  and  render  his  representation  inanimate. 

This  knowledge  is  not  only  requisite  in  order  to  represent 
athletic  and  vigorous  bodies,  but  in  the  most  delicate  frames, 
even  women  and  children.  .  .  . 

And  as  the  human  frame  is  so  contrived,  that  the  movements 
and  passions  of  the  mind  affect  the  body;  and  as  this  is  the 
most  delicate  and  higher  part  of  the  painter’s  art,  by  which 
he  is  capable  to  move,  to  delight,  ana  to  instruct  mankind: 
therefore,  the  study  of  the  mind,  and  its  various  characters, 
passions,  and  movements,  so  far  as  they  are  marked  upon 
and  expressed  by  the  body,  ought  to  be  above  all  things  the 
study  of  the  painter;  for  as  the  members  of  the  human  Ixxly, 
in  a  good  picture,  appear  thro’  the  drapery;  and  as  the  bones 
and  muscles  appear  thro’  the  skin,  so  the  mind  itself,  in  all 
its  characters  and  passions,  appears  upon  the  countenance 
and  in  the  expressive  proportions,  attitudes,  and  tints,  of  the 
various  parts.^* 

Certainly  a  strong  mutual  reliance  existed  between  painter 

76.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  170. 

77.  Ibid. 

78.  Augustus  Toirey,  Anatomical  Studies,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
1827. 
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and  physician;  Augustus  had  become  aware  of  it  several  years 
earlier,  when  his  brother  Charles  had  hoped  “to  receive  some  in¬ 
structions  from  you  in  anatomy  on  my  return.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  one  who  wishes  to  draw  the  human  figure  well.”’^ 
Art,  in  turn,  provided  the  physician’s  only  source  of  enlighten¬ 
ment;  not  only  was  there  little  opportunity  for  actual  dissection, 
but  there  were  very  few  anatomical  sketches  intended  specifically 
for  study.  Few  artists  cared  to  produce  them,  and  few  physicians 
were  artistically  competent.  When  Cutler  began  painting  in  1828, 
Augustus  hoped  to  interest  him  in  the  problem,  and  asked 

Have  you  the  human  subject  for  illustration?  if  not  perhaps 
some  medical  acquaintance  you  may  chance  to  scrape  will 
carry  you  where  you  will  be  able  to  see  its  dissection,  and 
if  so  I  would  by  all  means  take  sketches — a  series  of  good 
drawings  of  the  human  subject  is  always  acceptable  to  emi¬ 
nent  medical  men,  and  if  you  should  find  the  character  of 
such  work  one  that  suited  you,  no  doubt  you  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  some  of  the  rooms  occasionally,  and  if  you  could 
succeed  in  producing  some  correct  and  well-marked  illustra¬ 
tions,  there  is  no  doubt  you  could  be  well  compensated  for 
pur  trouble. 

This  however  you  will  not  be  able  or  disposed  to  do  at  pres¬ 
ent.  1  onlv  suggest  the  thing  as  being  pretty  confident  that  a 
successful  delineator  of  human  anatomy  in  all  its  branches 
is  a  desideratum  in  this  country,  what  is  done  in  this  way 
being  for  the  most  part  miserable. 

Instruments  were  also  difficult  to  obtain,  and  those  domestically 
produced  were  often  crude.  The  following  year  Augustus  wrote  to 
his  brother  Joseph,  then  in  Paris,  requesting  that 

if  among  anatomical  wax  preparations  you  should  meet  with 
any  of  small  size  and  little  or  no  price  at  all  (you  know  my 
means),  1  think  you  may  venture  to  trust  my  transmitting 
their  value  when  you  have  informed  me  respecting  it — as  to 
instruments  I  should  be  glad  to  have  certain  kinds.  .  . 

Techniques  were  still  so  primitive  that  many  a  doctor  “treated 
his  knife  as  though  it  were  just  a  piece  of  tableware,  took  his 

79.  Letter  from  Charles  Cutler  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Nashville 
to  Salem,  October  19,  1824. 

80.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
New  York,  December  20,  1828. 

8 1 .  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem  to  Paris, 
January  24,  1829. 
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bandage  materials  from  a  box  which  month  after  month  had  been 
jogged  through  the  dust  of  bad  roads,  and  applied  his  salves  with 
a  flat  stick  which  he  whittled  from  a  chunk  of  firewood.”*-  Opera¬ 
tions  were  performed  at  home  on  the  dining-room  table;  or  in  a 
hospital  chair  such  as  the  notorious  red  plush  one  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General.  Doctors  wore  operating  jackets  filthy  with  dried 
blood,  for  numerous  bloodstains  were  the  mark  of  a  popular  phy¬ 
sician,  and  the  jackets  went  uncleaned  for  months  at  a  time.  Asep¬ 
sis  was  undreamed  of  until  the  late  ’forties,  when,  almost  simul¬ 
taneously,  Ignaz  Semmelweiss  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  high  death  rate  of  women  in  childbirth  might  pos¬ 
sibly  result  from  infection  caused  by  the  attending  physician.  The 
idea  was  not  widely  accepted  until  the  ’sixties,  and  then  it  was 
confined  to  puerperal  fever  cases;  only  in  1870,  through  Lister’s 
experiments,  was  asepsis  proved  indispensable  in  dealing  with  any 
wound,  disease,  or  operation. 

Operations  themselves  were  hazardous  performances.  Until 
1846,  all  surgery — everything  from  extraction  of  a  tooth  to  am¬ 
putation  of  limbs  or  tongue — was  done  with  the  patient  fully  con¬ 
scious  and  howling  as  three  or  four  sturdy  men  held  him  down. 
Any  operation  was  a  major  one,  and  many  patients  preferred  to 
suffer  or  even  die  of  their  complaints  untreated,  rather  than  un¬ 
dergo  the  inevitable  pain  of  the  surgeon’s  knife.  Thus  even  at  Bos¬ 
ton’s  busiest  hospital,  only  forty-three  operations  were  scheduled 
during  the  entire  three-year  period  of  1821-1824.  (Currently  this 
would  be  but  a  single  day’s  quota.)  Many  cases  were  considered 
inoperable  even  if  the  patient  were  willing:  the  brain,  the  heart, 
and  the  spinal  regions  were  untouchable  until  the  last  years  of 
the  century.  So  was  the  appendix,  which  was  never  removed  even 
when  appendicitis,  then  called  perityphlitis,  developed;  thus  it 
was  quite  likely  to  rupture  and  cause  death.  Almost  anything  re¬ 
quiring  abdominal  incision  was  regarded  with  alarm.  Now  com¬ 
monplace  operations,  such  as  the  removal  of  gallstones,  were  then 
regarded  as  challenging  feats,  and  even  at  mid-century  were  large¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  probing,  prodding,  guess-work,  and  luck.  Frequent¬ 
ly  success  was  only  partial,  and  the  patient  emerged  from  his  tor¬ 
ture  with  stones  or  a  chipped  piece  of  steel  probe  retained  within 
him. 

82.  Jurgen  Thorwald,  The  Century  of  the  Surgeon  (New  York,  1956), 
p.  15. 
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In  minor  accidents,  even  in  medical  families,  physicians  were 
infrequently  called,  as  the  victims  preferred  their  own  remedies. 
Augustus’  brother  Joseph  once  blithely  reported  that  his  son  had 

cut  off  the  end  of  his  thumb,  taking  about  half  the  nail, 
with  a  hatchet;  he  left  the  piece  among  some  shavings  on 
the  floor.  After  a  little  search  I  found  it,  still  warm;  his 
mother  fixed  it  on  with  sticking  plaster,  and  it  has  grown  as 
firm  and  even  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  cut.*-"* 

In  the  non-surgical  realm  physicians  found  themselves  even 
less  in  demand,  and  when  they  were  summoned  they  were  often 
helpless.  Many  diseases  were  unidentifiable;  their  causes  were  un¬ 
known.  The  introduction  of  Jenner’s  vaccine  had  greatly  reduced 
the  incidence  of  smallpox,  but  this  was  a  solitary  triumph.  Com¬ 
munities  occasionally  suffered  outbreaks  of  strange  and  terrifying 
maladies,  such  as  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832.  There  were  waves 
of  typhoid,  yellow  fever,  and  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Ordinarily, 
consumption  accounted  for  more  than  one  third  of  all  deaths. 
Other  major  causes  included  dysentery',  scarlet  fever,  and  "in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs”  (pneumonia);  less  prevalent  were  dropsy, 
heart  disease,  jaundice,  croup,  and  even  teething.***  Usually,  pa¬ 
tients  who  became  seriously  ill  did  not  recover;  physicians  could 
do  little  but  disagree  on  preventive  measures,  and  administer 
their  personally  favored  remedies.  Almost  any  illness  warranted 
blood-letting  (now  used  only  in  rare  cases  of  high  blood  pressure 
or  transfusion  excess).  And  the  universal  medicine  still  was  calo¬ 
mel — which,  if  taken  in  excessive  doses,  softened  the  jaw  and 
caused  the  teeth  to  drop  out. 

To  such  an  atmosphere  cults  were  endemic.  Phrenology  prob¬ 
ably  possessed  the  greatest  popular  appeal;  others  were,  at  least 
potentially,  more  harmful.  Homeopathic  doctors,  for  example, 
urged  universal  application  of  the  vaccine  theory  to  all  illnesses. 
Quite  another  idea  was  promulgated  by  the  Thomsonians,  who 
decreed  that  vegetables  alone,  including  herbs,  were  beneficial 
to  the  human  system,  and  that  consequently  nothing  else  should 
be  used  medicinally.  To  cure  a  cold,  they  recommended  giving 

83.  Letter  from  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Burlington  to 
Beverly,  February  24,  1840. 

84.  Medical  background  material  was  drawn  largely  from  the  Communi¬ 
cations  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  from  Thorwald,  The 
Century  of  the  Surgeon. 
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the  patient  a  steam  bath,  wrapping  him  in  blankets,  sprinkling 
him  with  cold  water,  putting  him  to  bed  still  damp,  and  rubbing 
him  with  cayenne. 

Though  some  of  the  cultists  believed  implicitly  in  theii  doc¬ 
trines,  others  quite  plainly  were  quacks  and  cheats.  Cheap  patent 
medicines  flourished,  and  a  single  issue  of  the  Salem  Landmark 
in  1836  advertised  many  of  them:  “Mrs.  E.  Kidder’s  Dysentery 
Cordial;’’  “Dr.  Gordak’s  Jelly  of  Pomegranate,  for  the  cure  of  Ner¬ 
vous  Headache,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Oppression  of  the  Breast, 
Flying  Pains  in  the  Side,  Arms,  and  Limbs,  and  most  efi&cacious 
for  internal  and  external  Humors;’’  “Hygeian  Medicine,  for  chol¬ 
era,  spasms,  cramps,  fevers,  and  other  alarming  complaints,  which 
too  often  prove  fatal.” 

Against  such  wild  claims  the  Massachusetts  and  other  Medical 
Societies  fought  unceasingly.  Since  their  own  cures  were  often 
as  ineffective  as  those  of  the  quacks,  this  was  a  difhcult  battle, 
intensified  by  the  public  readiness  to  trust  in  patent  medicines 
(“Universal  Specifics”)  or  any  other  colorful  appeals  for  quick 
and  easy  cures,  rather  than  in  the  slow  and  painful  methods  of 
the  doctors.  The  latter,  after  all,  were  cruel  persons,  pirates  who 
made  their  living  off  the  distress  of  others;  and  even  among  the 
educated  the  rumor  was  widely  circulated  that  doctors  purposely 
protracted  their  patients’  illnesses  in  order  to  reap  increased  fees. 
As  a  professional  class,  physicians  were  universally  disliked  and 
distrusted.  Not  they,  but  ministers  and  political  officials  were 
elected  to  the  health  committees  of  the  ’thirties  and  ’forties.  And 
in  1836,  when  the  four  Beverly  physicians  proposed  to  raise  their 
fees  from  forty-two  to  fifty  cents  per  visit,  they  were  presented  by 
the  town  with  an  indignant  “Remonstrance”: 

Your  present  advance  of  prices  is  a  grievance  which  calls 
for  reuress  ....  We  are  aware  that  the  education,  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  practice  of  a  proffession  is  attended  with  ex¬ 
pense,  we  are  likewise  aware,  that  citizens  in  other  callings, 
use  more  than  the  same  amount  of  capital  with  less  income, 
in  proportion  to  the  arduousness  of  the  service.  We  are 
aware  that  talent  is  necessary  for  such  practice,  yet  there  is 
not  as  we  perceive,  a  scarcity  of  such  talent  ....  Why 
this  advance?  we  do  not  perceive  judging  from  appearances 
any  reason  why  you  should  call  for  this  increase  of  price  .  .  . 

\  time  of  health  we  are  aware  does  not  Hll  your  purses.  Yet 
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which  of  your  patients  does  not  experience  a  corresponding 
evil.  There  are  dull  times  Gentlemen  in  every  business  .  .  . 
besides  Gentlemen  do  you  never  complain  or  being  called  to 
a  patient  too  late?  .  .  .  the  father  of  a  family  may  look 
upon  his  sick  child  and  the  reluctance  to  incur  a  debt  which 
he  may  be  unable  to  pay  .  .  .  may  prevent  him  from  calling 
on  you  for  advice,  untill  you  find  to  your  sorrow  and  his  that 
it  is  too  late  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  we  do  not  wish  an  unreason¬ 
able  reduction  of  your  prices.  We  merely  say  that  we  con¬ 
sider  fort}’-tw’o  cents  as  the  extent  which  should  be  charged 
for  a  common  visit,  and  we  ask  a  general  return  to  your 
former  prices.*® 

Despite  this  manifest  hostihty  on  the  part  of  their  townsmen, 
the  doctors,  from  necessity,  raised  their  price.  Fifty'  cents,  they 
felt,  was  hardly  exorbitant  for  calls.  Augustus  owned  no  horse, 
and  the  rental  of  one  to  make  his  rounds  cost  him  as  much  as 
two  and  one-half  dollars  a  day.  It  is  in  fact  remarkable  that 
he  and  his  wife  and  seven  children  survived;  for  bills,  small  as 
they  were,  often  remained  unpaid,  and  for  office  visits  he  still 
charged  only  t\venty-five  cents.  Nearly  thirty  years  later,  during 
the  War  years,  the  charge  for  house  calls  soared  to  a  dollar;  but 
the  times  were  inflationary,  and  the  increase 

bears  no  proportion  to  the  rise  in  everything  else.  Dr.  Swasey 
wanted  the  daily  visit  fee  to  be  $1.25,  thinking  it  no  more 
than  adequate  to  make  up  for  the  depreciated  currency,  but 
[Augustus]  would  not  set  the  charge  higher  than  a  dollar 
and  feels  that  that  will  come  very  hard  on  a  great  many.** 

The  inadequacies  of  his  profession  troubled  Augustus  and 
weighed  heavily  on  him,  for  he  was  extremely  sensitive;  and  “the 
patients  he  carried  in  his  stomach  had  a  somewhat  depressing  ef¬ 
fect,”*’  his  concern  for  them  making  him  subject  to  nervous  head¬ 
aches  and  dyspepsia.  When  he  was  not  actively  ministering  to 
their  needs,  he  read  with  interest  of  new  theories,  experimenting 
with  them  himself  whenever  possible.  This  was  in  fact  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  pleasure.  From  1853  until  1874  he  was  a  Counsellor 

85.  “Remonstrance”  presented  by  the  citizens  of  Beverly  to  Wyatt  C. 
Boyden,  Ingalls  Kittredge,  Ingalls  Kittredge,  Jr.,  and  Augustus  Torrey, 
March  2,  1836. 

86.  Letter  from  Sarah  Dane  Cox  to  Samuel  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Burling¬ 
ton,  July  1,  1864. 

87.  Letter  from  Sarah  Dane  Cox  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Pelham, 
September  9,  1838. 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  with  responsibilities  which 
included  recommending  reading  for  the  members,  proposing  sub¬ 
jects  for  discussion  at  their  meetings,  conducting  oral  examina¬ 
tions  of  candidates  for  membership  (after  1859),  and  taking 
charge  of  all  correspondence,  as  well  as  reading  the  studies  and 
dissertations  written  by  Society  members  and  making  selections 
for  publication. 

For  more  than  this  he  had  no  time;  but  he  foresaw  the  coming 
era  of  specialization  and  research,  as  he  told  his  son  Sam  in  a 
letter  very  unlike  those  that  Augustus  had  once  received  from  his 
own  father.  Sam  was  at  medical  school,  studying  to  be  the  third 
Doctor  Torrey,  and  Augustus  encouraged  him : 

I  strongly  desire  that  you  should  have,  as  far  as  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  outlay,  a  complete  and  thorough  medical  education. 

If  you  go  abroad,  as  I  hope  and  trust  you  will,  it  will  be  with 
the  purpose  to  fill  up  and  round  out  your  acquirements,  here 
— not  only  to  seek  this  accession,  but  to  know  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  u’hat  to  seek  and  hou^  to  reach  it.  I  would  have  no 
undefined  and  floating  aspirations,  but  a  clear  and  precise 
understanding  of  all  the  points  I  wished  to  secure.  It  may 
chance  that  the  studies  or  another  year  in  this  country  may 
lead  you  into  some  special  branch  of  professional  inquiry 
and  pursuit  that  will  engage  and  engross  your  earnest,  curi¬ 
ous  and  profound  attention,  to  satisfy  and  reward  which,  you 
will  seek  assistance,  it  may  be,  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  or 
Edinburgh,  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  richly  furnished 
schools,  where  such  opportunities  can  be  had  as  are  not  to  be 
obtained  here  ...  to  fit  you  for  your  work  .  .  .always  sup¬ 
posing  that  you  have  done  the  best  justice  in  your  power  to 
the  advantages  you  have  enjoyed.  Altho’  I  do  not  consider 
the  cultivation  and  practice  of  specialties  worthy  of  unre¬ 
served  approbation,  yet  the  evident  tendency  of  tne  times  is 
drifting,  I  think,  to  that  subdivision  of  labor,  in  our  profes¬ 
sion,  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  in  Europe  .  .  .  the 
call  for  experts  in  the  various  departments  of  medical  art 
and  science  will  doubtless  become  more  and  more  emphatic. 
Let  all  this  be  as  it  may,  what  you  have  to  do  now  is  plain 
— it  is,  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  in  the  Principia  of  medical 
science,  on  which  to  erect  a  fabric  that  will  stand,  whatever 
may  be  the  elegance  of  its  proportions  or  the  heights  to  which 
it  may  aspire.** 

88.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Samuel  Torrey,  Beverly  to  New 
York,  January  17,  1867. 
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Sam  subsequently  became  a  successful  practitioner,  and 
founded  the  Beverly  Hospital  in  1893.  To  him  were  available  all 
the  fruits  of  the  research  of  his  father’s  contemporaries,  all  the 
astonishing  discoveries  of  which  Augustus  himself  had  hardly 
known.  True,  Augustus  had  been  opposed  to  blood-letting  (“vene¬ 
section”)  long  before  it  fell  into  general  disrepute;  he  had  ar¬ 
gued,  against  strong  majority  opposition,  that  it  was  often  a  cause 
of  death  in  patients  who  might  otherwise  have  recovered.  Then, 
too,  the  use  of  anesthesia  had  been  introduced  early  enough  so 
that  by  i860,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Essex  South 
District  Medical  Society,  Augustus  could  report  personal  success 
in  the  still  unusual  injection  of  morphine  and  atropine.  But  there 
were  far  more  experiments  and  discoveries  whose  application  he 
could  never  attempt,  others  of  which  he  never  even  knew:  studies 
of  diabetes,  liver  disturbances,  sympathetic  nervous  functions,  per¬ 
nicious  anemia,  brain  abscesses,  ophthalmology,  appendectomies, 
Koch’s  bacilli,  Pasteur’s  anaerobic  bacteria,  and  more,  ad  infini¬ 
tum,  even  to  such  seemingly  prosaic  features  as  sterile  rubber 
gloves  (first  used  in  1882,  two  years  after  his  death). 

Thus  Augustus  was  never  fully  to  realize  how  rightly,  and  how 
appropriately  to  his  own  field,  he  had  prophesied  in  his  Harvard 
graduation  Dialogue: 

When  the  cities  of  the  present  age  shall  have  become  what 
Thebes  and  Palmyra  now  are  to  us,  small  specks  in  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  time,  known  only  to  the  possessor  of  some  mutilated 
manuscript  or  dark  legend,  such  improvements  as  are  now 
only  to  be  hoped  for,  will  constitute  doubtless  the  first  rudi¬ 
ments  of  knowledge.  And  to  him  who  shall  then  ask,  when 
did  this  glorious  invention  or  this  grand  discovery,  whose 
effects  we  are  now  realizing,  have  its  origin?  some  plodding 
antiquary  may  answer.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century.*® 

89.  John  Park  and  Augustus  Torrey,  Dialogue.  Performed  at  their  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Harvard,  August  1824. 


AMERICANS  IN  ZANZIBAR:  1825-1845 
By  Norman  Robert  Bennett 

American  contacts  with  East  Africa  and  the  neighboring 
islands  go  back  at  least  to  the  late  seventeenth  century.*  Beginning 
in  1674  a  few  vessels  sailed  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  trade 
with  the  pirates  based  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary’s,  Madagascar. 
They  brought  supplies  and  ammunition  to  exchange  for  captured 
merchandise  which  they  then  smuggled  into  American  colonial 
ports.*  Though  this  trade  ended  after  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century'  a  few  American  vessels  continued  to  frequent  the 
area.  In  1719a  vessel  carrying  slaves  from  Natal  to  Virginia  was 
reported,  and  later,  in  1795,  the  Portuguese  authorities  at  Mozam¬ 
bique  noted  that  considerable  numbers  of  American  whalers  were 
active  in  the  vicinity  of  Delagoa  Bay.- 

Although  American  vessels  began  to  be  numerous  in  the  waters 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  even  before  1795,  no  reference  to  Zanzibar 
is  found  until  1825.  Before  this  date  Salem  vessels  were  trading 
with  the  town  of  Majunga  in  northwest  Madagascar;  the  brig 
Beulah,  Captain  Eorbes,  which  visited  that  port  in  1819  is  the 
first  vessel  which  can  definitely  be  said  to  have  traded  there.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  leading  Salem  merchants  in  this  Madagascar  trade, 
N.  L.  Rogers,  had  direct  contacts  with  the  islands  of  Mauritius 
and  Reunion — then  He  de  France  and  Bourbon — as  early  as 
1804.  He  later  reported  that  he  had  opened  the  Madagascar  and 
Zanzibar  trade  from  information  regarding  these  islands  gained 
while  trading  there.®  This  explanation  is  certainly  possible;  French 
vessels  from  these  islands  were  frequent  visitors  at  that  time  and 

*The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  African  Research  and  Studies  Program 
of  Boston  University  and  the  Ford  Foundation  for  grants  which  aided  in 
the  research  for  this  study. 

1. E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  ed.,  Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (Mbany,  1854),  IV,  323ff;  Samuel  E.  Morison, 
Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1921),  p.  17. 

2.  Sir  John  Gray,  “Early  Connections  between  the  United  States  and 
East  Africa,"  Tanganyika  Notes  and  Records,  No.  22  (1946),  55-56. 

3.  George  B.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,”  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  Historical  Collections,  LXV  (April,  1929),  1 33-1 35. 
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earlier  to  Zanzibar  and  the  coast  of  Africa  in  search  of  slaves  and 
ivory/ 

The  first  known  American  vessel  reported  touching  at  Zanzibar, 
the  brig  Laurel,  Captain  Bryant,  of  Salem,  reached  there  in  1825. 
This  vessel,  finding  trade  dull  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  had 
sailed  eastward.  It  visited  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  and  then  sailed 
for  Zanzibar  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  reaching  Zanzibar  in  July, 
1825.®  The  present  writer  has  seen  no  direct  proof  of  this  visit 
to  Zanzibar  but  there  is  evidence  that  tends  to  verify  it.  The  brig 
Reaper,  of  Salem,  reported  on  its  return  to  Salem  from  Majunga 
that  it  had  left  the  Laurel  at  Johanna  Island  in  the  Comoro  group 
on  June  i,  1825.®  In  addition,  the  manifest  for  part  of  the  cargo 
that  the  Laurel  imported  into  Salem  in  1826  is  marked  “Mumbass 
&  c.”  for  port  of  origin.  Included  was  copal,  turtle  and  tortoise 
shell,  bullock’s  hides,  and  "forty-one  elephants  teeth,”  all  products 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  bullock’s  hides,  could  have  been 
picked  up  at  Zanzibar  as  well  as  at  “Mumbass”  (Mombasa).'^ 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  other  Salem  vessels  visited  Zanzi¬ 
bar  and  the  coast  at  the  same  time  as  or  even  earlier  than  the 
Laurel.  Manifests  of  incoming  Salem  vessels  for  the  year  1826 
list  cargoes  from  Majunga  and  other  ports  that  obviously  are  not 
originally  from  the  place  listed.  The  Ann,  Captain  Millet,  lists 
cargo  secured  at  Mocha,  Muscat,  and  Bombay,  while  the  Reaper, 
Captain  Johnson,  lists  cargo  from  Majunga.  Both  manifests  con¬ 
tain  copal  and  ivorv’ — the  Reaper  had  18,637  pounds  of  ivory.® 
Of  course  these  materials  could  have  been  carried  to  these  ports  by 
native  vessels,  which  from  time  immemorial  traded  between  these 
various  places  on  the  coast.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  cus¬ 
toms  manifests  usually  mention  only  the  last  port  touched  upon 
in  any  one  voyage  and  thus  might  have  left  out  visits  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  inquiry.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  scraps  of 
information  given  in  the  columns  of  shipping  news  in  the  Salem 

4.  For  example  see  Capt.  Thomas  Smec,  "Observations  during  a  Voyage 
....  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  [  1 8 1 1  ] T ransactions  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Geographical  Society,  VI  Ci844)>  44.  47- 

5.  Charles  S.  Osgood  and  H.  M.  Batchelder,  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem 
(Salem,  1879),  p.  164. 

6.  Essex  Register,  March  30,  1826. 

7.  The  manifest  is  in  the  Salem  Custom  House  Records,  Essex  Institute 
(hereafter  E.  I.),  dated  June  6,  1826. 

8.  Salem  Custom  House  Records,  manifests  dated  November  21,  1825 
and  March  29,  1826. 
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newspapers  concerning  vessels  sailing  through  and  touching  at 
various  f>orts  in  this  general  trading  area.  For  example,  the  Nereus, 
Captain  Brookhouse,  was  reported  on  March  20,  1824,  to  be  sail¬ 
ing  to  Mozambique,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  a  visit  here 
when  it  returned  to  Salem.®  The  Reaper,  mentioned  above  as 
meeting  the  Laurel  at  Johanna  in  1825,  also  does  not  list  a  visit 
to  this  port  in  its  records.  Might  not  the  Reaper  in  view  of  its 
cargo  of  ivory  have  received  information  as  to  where  to  trade  in 
the  Zanzibar  area  from  the  Laurel  and  then  have  proceeded  there 
for  this  cargo? 

One  further  report,  though  extremely  vague,  may  be  cited  to 
show  that  the  Zanzibar  trade  was  an  extension  of  the  Madagascar 
trade  carried  on  by  such  vessels  as  the  Reaper.  A  Salem  visitor 
to  Zanzibar  at  a  later  date  recounted  a  conversation  with  the  well- 
known  Customs  Master  at  Zanzibar,  Jairam  Sewji.  This  Indian 
merchant  and  official  said  that  his  father  while  at  Zanzibar  had 
heard  of  white  men  trading  at  Majunga.  He  then  sailed  there  him¬ 
self  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  visit  Zanzibar.’®  No  date  is  given, 
however,  so  that  the  story  furnishes  no  positive  proof  as  to  the 
beginning  of  the  trade.  Thus  without  more  definite  information 
the  voyage  of  the  Laurel  will  have  to  stand  as  the  first  American 
vessel  touching  at  Zanzibar. 

With  the  year  1826  Salem  merchants  reached  Zanzibar  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  Heretofore  the  brig  Amt  of  Salem  has  been 
regarded  as  the  first  vessel  leaving  a  certain  record  of  a  visit  to 
Zanzibar.  Researches  in  the  Salem  Custom  House  Records  and 
in  the  Essex  Register  ship  columns  by  the  present  writer  have 
brought  to  light  an  earlier  visit,  however.  The  Virginia,  Captain 
Goodridge,  of  Salem,  touched  at  Zanzibar  around  March,  1826 
and  remained  there  for  eighteen  days.  The  captain  reported  that 
there  were  no  other  American  vessels  there  at  that  time  nor  did  he 
hear  of  any  then  trading  along  the  coast.  The  Virginia’s  manifests 
which  list  “  1 1 7  elephant’s  teeth”  and  other  goods  is  labelled,  in¬ 
cidentally,  as  having  received  this  cargo  from  “Mocha  &  c.,”  an 
example  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  vessels  to  particular  ports.  An¬ 
other  document  in  the  assorted  mass  of  papers  in  the  customs 

9.  Essex  Register,  May  27,  1824  and  December  22,  1825. 

10.  Joseph  B.  F.  Osgood,  Notes  or  Recollections  of  Majunga,  Zanzibar, 
Muscat,  Aden,  Mocha  and  Other  Eastern  Ports  (Salem,  1854),  p.  54. 
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records  confirms  this  visit  reported  in  the  Essex  Register.  A  land¬ 
ing  certificate  filled  out  at  Zanzibar  dated  March  i,  1826,  and 
signed  by  Captain  Goodridge  and  some  Zanzibari  merchants  lists 
the  first  known  transaction  of  the  Americans  in  that  island.  It 
records  the  sale  of  "Eight  cases  Muskets”  to  the  local  traders.”  The 
Virginia  also  is  the  first  Salem  vessel  known  to  have  sailed  direct 
from  Zanzibar  to  Salem,  making  the  voyage  in  ninet>’-five  days, 
and  arriving  on  June  18,  1826.  Thus  the  customs  record  quoted 
by  most  previous  writers  that  lists  the  Spy  of  Salem  which  arrived 
direct  from  Zanzibar  in  August,  1827,  as  the  first  vessel  coming 
directly  from  that  port  is  now  seen  to  be  in  error.’- 

The  brig  Thetis,  Captain  Leach,  of  Salem,  had  sailed  from 
Mocha  on  January  8,  1826  with  the  Virginia  for  Zanzibar  but 
never  reached  this  port.  It  was  later  learned  that  the  Thetis  hit  a 
reef  off  the  island  of  Johanna  on  March  8,  1826  and  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  captain  and  crew  went  on  shore  “where  they  were 
well  treated  by  the  natives”  and  remained  there  until  the  first  of 
May  when  an  English  ship  picked  them  up  and  brought  them  to 
Bombay.*® 

Three  other  Salem  vessels  are  reported  as  visiting  Zanzibar  in 
1826.  The  Nereus,  Captain  Brookhouse,  was  there  in  the  last 
months  of  the  year;  the  Ann,  Captain  Millet,  was  there  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October;  and  the  Spy,  Captain  Ward,  was  there  in 
December.**  It  is  possible  that  other  Salem  vessels  may  have 
touched  there  in  that  year,  but  no  logs  or  listings  in  the  Salem 
newspapers  are  extant.  A  search  of  the  custom  house  records  of 
1825  and  1826  add  no  further  information. 

In  1827  notice  of  seven  American  vessels  touching  at  Zanzibar 
has  been  found.  The  Virginia,  Captain  Goodridge,  of  Salem,  re¬ 
turned  for  her  second  visit  in  Februar\ ;  the  Susan,  Captain  Burch- 
more,  of  Salem,  arrived  about  the  first  of  March;  the  Spy,  Captain 
Ward,  of  Salem,  called  there  a  second  time  on  the  same  voyage 

1 1.  Essex  Register,  June  19,  1826;  Salem  Custom  House  Records,  mani¬ 
fests  dated  June  19,  20,  21,  1826,  and  Landing  Certificate  for  Zanzibar, 
March  i,  1826. 

12.  For  example,  Philip  Northway,  "Salem  and  the  Zanzibar — East  Af¬ 
rican  Trade,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XC  (April,  1954)1 
150. 

13.  Letter  from  Capt.  Andrew  T.  Leach  printed  in  Essex  Register,  Feb¬ 
ruary  I,  1827. 

14.  Essex  Register,  March  12,  1827;  Log  of  the  Ann  (1826-1827), 
E.I.;  Log  of  the  Spy  (1826-1827),  Peabody  Museum  (hereafter  P.M.). 
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listed  above  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  of  April;  the  Faini, 
Captain  Bryant,  of  Salem,  was  reported  there  earlier  by  the  Spy; 
the  Reaper,  Captain  Chapman,  of  Salem,  was  there  about  the  first 
of  October;  the  Mary  Ann,  Captain  Stevens,  of  New  Bedford,  ar¬ 
rived  October  sixth;  and  the  Ann,  Captain  Millet,  of  Salem, 
touched  there  in  November  on  its  return  from  the  1826  voyage 
mentioned  above.  Due  to  its  earlier  knowledge  of  the  port  it  is 
possible  also  that  the  Laurel,  Captain  Morgan,  of  Salem,  which 
arrived  in  Salem  from  Majunga  in  110  days  on  September  28, 

1827,  may  have  visited  Zanzibar.^'' 

The  most  important  American  vessel  visiting  here  in  1827 
was  the  Mary  Ann.  This  New  Bedford  vessel  had  sailed  from  New 
York  on  June  10,  1827  with  a  cargo  consigned  to  Edmund  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  He  had  learned  from  an 
earlier  voyage  to  Bombay  of  the  opportunities  for  trade  in  Zanzi¬ 
bar  and  chartered  this  vessel  for  a  trading  venture.  Roberts  found, 
however,  as  is  also  noted  in  the  Ann’s  log,  that  there  were  so 
many  hinderances  to  trade  that  he  was  prevented  from  securing 
a  return  cargo  on  profitable  terms.  Fortunately  the  Sultan  of  Mus¬ 
cat,  the  ruler  of  Zanzibar,  came  to  visit  his  island  in  January, 

1828,  and  began  important  conversations  with  Roberts. 

Roberts  went  to  the  Sultan  and  protested  the  conditions  of 

trade.  All  visitors  at  Zanzibar  had  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
agents  of  the  Sultan  and  were  not  allowed  to  make  contracts  as 
they  pleased. After  making  this  contract  the  visiting  merchant, 
excepting  the  English  who  were  allowed  to  deal  freely  in  the 
market,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  agent;  he  was  subject  to  delays 
in  payment,  to  the  substitution  of  undesired  goods  for  those  ori¬ 
ginally  contracted,  and  to  inflated  prices.  In  addition  commissions 
had  to  be  paid  to  agents  not  actually  hired  by  the  merchant;  an 
export  and  import  tax  of  seven  and  one-half  percent  was  levied; 
and  a  $100  anchorage  fee  had  to  be  paid.*' 

15.  Essex  Register,  August  13,  1827,  September  24,  1827,  September 
27,  1827,  March  24,  1828;  logs  of  the  Ann  and  Spy;  for  the  Mary  Ann 
see  below. 

16.  This  was  an  old  custom  in  Zanzibar;  see  William  Milburn,  Oriental 
Commerce  (London,  1813),  I,  66;  Matthew  Prior,  Voyage  along  the  East¬ 
ern  Coast  of  Africa  (London,  1819),  p.  81. 

17.  Edmund  Roberts  to  Said  ibn  Sultan,  January  27,  1828,  Edmund 
Robert  Papers,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  See  also  E.  Roberts 
to  Levi  W'oodbury,  December  19,  1828,  Ibid. 
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Said  ibn  Sultan  gave  Roberts  a  very  friendly  reception.  He  said 
he  wanted  a  trade  treaty  with  the  United  States  and  asked  why 
that  country  had  never  made  any  effort  to  secure  one.  When 
Roberts  suggested  an  American  treaty  incorporating  the  terms  of 
the  English  one,  the  Sultan  at  first  refused  since,  he  said,  the 
English  had  given  him  a  subsidy  when  their  treaty  was  made. 
(Unknown  to  Roberts,  Said  was  merely  bluffing;  there  was  no 
English  treaty).  Roberts  then  pointed  out  that  if  such  concessions 
were  not  given,  the  trade  would  become  so  unprofitable  that 
Americans  would  soon  cease  coming.  Said  in  the  end  agreed  to 
such  terms  and  wanted  to  send  a  vessel  to  the  United  States  to 
conclude  this  treaty.  Lacking  a  navigator,  however,  he  asked 
Roberts  to  perform  this  task.  As  the  proposed  vessel  for  the  voy¬ 
age  had  not  reached  Zanzibar  as  promised  when  the  Mary  Ann 
was  ready  to  sail,  Roberts  turned  down  the  offer.  The  Sultan  then 
requested  Roberts  to  ask  the  United  States  to  send  a  mission  and 
when  he  agreed,  the  negotiation  was  at  an  end.’* 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  Roberts  wrote  of  his  meeting 
to  Levi  W'oodbury,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  soon  be¬ 
came  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Woodbury  showed  an  immediate  in¬ 
terest  and  asked  for  more  information  on  Muscat  and  its  ruler. 
In  his  reply  Roberts  gives  an  account  of  a  most  interesting  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  Sultan.  He  reports  that  Said  had  asked  for  “bombs” 
and  “shells”  from  the  United  States.  The  Sultan  said  he  was  con¬ 
templating  using  them  against  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  dynasty 
in  East  Africa,  the  Portuguese,  and  could  defeat  them  only  with 
such  weapons.  He  added  that  it  was  essential  that  “the  English 
Government  should  not  know  of  his  designs.”’®  No  further  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  in  Roberts’  papers  on  this  matter,  but  as  we  shall 
see  it  figured  again  in  the  negotiations  with  Zanzibar. 

Woodbury  reported  in  January,  1829,  that  the  mission  was 
probably  on,  but  it  was  not  finally  decided  upon  and  accepted  by 
Roberts,  the  designated  agent,  until  December,  1831.”®  Roberts’ 
forthcoming  commission  from  the  Secretary  of  State  appointed 
him 

18.  E.  Roberts  to  Levi  Woodbury,  December  19,  1828,  Roberts  Papers. 
The  desire  of  Said  for  this  treaty  was  reported  in  the  Essex  Register,  May 
8,  1828,  with  a  summary  of  the  negotiations. 

19.  L.  Woodbury  to  E.  Roberts,  December  22,  1828;  E.  Roberts  to  L. 
Woodbury,  December  26,  1828,  Roberts  Papers. 

20.  L.  Woodbury  to  E.  Roberts,  January  i,  1829;  E.  Roberts  to  L.  Wood¬ 
bury,  December  20,  1831,  Roberts  Papers. 
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agent  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  means  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  commercial  arrangement  with  the  powers  whose  domin¬ 
ions  border  on  those  seas  .  .  .  .  [  and  to  keep  this  mission 
secret]  from  powers  whose  interest  it  might  be  to  thwart  the 
objects  the  President  has  in  view. 

These  powers  referred  to  were  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French. 
The  Secretary  proceeded  to  tell  Roberts  to  stress  the  non-imperial 
character  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  local  rulers  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  actions  of  the  above  mentioned  states.-' 

A  later  letter  informed  Roberts  that  he  could  expect  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  Muscat — a  fact  he  was  no 
doubt  well  aware  of.  Secretary  Livingston  had  this  opinion  be¬ 
cause  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  Salem  firm,  N.  L.  Rogers  and 
Brothers,  enclosing  a  message  from  Said  requesting  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States.--  For  this  letter  we  must  return  to  the  activities 
of  the  American  vessels,  mostly  from  Salem,  in  and  around  Zanzi¬ 
bar. 

Since  Roberts  had  left  Zanzibar  American  vessels  had  continued 
to  visit  the  area  in  small  but  regular  numbers.-®  One  of  these, 
the  Complex,  Captain  Burnham,  of  Salem,  came  into  Mombasa 
harbor  on  February  9,  1832.  He  found  Said  ibn  Sultan  with  a 
fleet  bombarding  the  town.  The  Sultan  gave  Captain  Burnham  a 
letter  to  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
cerning  the  treaty  he  had  talked  over  earlier  with  Roberts.®' 
Captain  Burnham  also  reported  a  meeting  with  a  former  Salem 
resident  now  serving  on  the  Sultan’s  ship  Liverpool.  He  was  John 
Orne,  the  only  survivor  of  the  ship  Essex  which  had  been  taken 
by  pirates  off  the  cost  of  Arabia  in  1806.  Orne,  Burnham  re¬ 
ported,  now  knew  little  English  and  had  embraced  Islam,  being 
entirely  contented  in  his  new  life.  He  was  a  petty  officer  on  board 
this  vessel  and  was  wounded  in  the  action  here,  but  was  not  in¬ 
jured  seriously.®® 

21.  Edward  Livingston  to  E.  Roberts,  January  27,  1832,  “Special  Mis¬ 
sions,”  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.,  Foreign  Affairs  Section 
(hereafter  N.A.-F.A.). 

22.  E.  Livingston  to  E.  Roberts,  July  23,  1832,  Ibid. 

23.  See  Appendix  for  a  listing  of  these  vessels. 

24.  Essex  Register,  June  25,  1832. 

25.  Ibid.  For  the  Essex,  see  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  2nd  ed., 
(Salem,  1849)  II,  320. 
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Burnham  delivered  Said’s  letter  to  his  employers  on  his  return 
to  Salem  and  they  then  forwarded  it  to  Edward  Livingston.  They 
offered,  if  the  State  Department  wished  to  reply,  to  deliver  the 
return  message  to  Said  as  they  had  vessels  regularly  visiting  the 
area.-’"  Unfortunately  this  letter  from  Said  has  never  been  found 
in  the  State  Department  files,-'  but  its  content  must  have  closely 
paralleled  his  earlier  discussions  with  Roberts. 

Thus  assured  of  the  Sultan’s  attitude  Roberts  left  on  board  the 
U.S.S.  Peacock,  David  Geisinger  commanding,  in  company  with 
the  U.S.S.  Boxer,  under  William  F.  Shields,  on  his  mission.  The 
treaty  with  Muscat  was  the  least  important  part  of  it  in  the  eyes  of 
W^ashington,  since  vessels  there  were  yet  very  few,  and  he  was 
really  sent  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  rulers  of  Siam  and  Cochin 
China.  However,  only  his  negotiations  with  Said  ibn  Sultan  will 
be  noted  here.  This  mission  was  kept  secret  to  the  end,  and  Rob¬ 
erts  left  on  the  Peacock  as  captain’s  clerk  with  his  true  position 
known  only  to  a  few  of  the  officers  on  board.-* 

After  visiting  the  Far  East  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  mission, 
Roberts  arrived  in  Said’s  capital  in  1833.  As  was  expected  the 
treaty  was  quickly  concluded.  The  Americans  were  now  to  be 
treated  as  the  most  favored  nation  and  thus  secured  the  rights  pre¬ 
viously  held  by  the  English.  They  were  to  be  allowed  to  trade  free¬ 
ly  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Sultan  and  had  to  pay  no  fee  but  a  five 
percent  import  tax  on  all  goods  landed  on  shore — even  the  pilot¬ 
age  fee  was  dropped.  This  sweeping  provision  of  free  access  to  all 
the  Sultan’s  ports  was  to  cause  difficulties  later  when  other  nations 
were  restricted  by  treaty  from  an  area  opposite  Zanzibar  on  the 
mainland,  but  it  was  here  given  without  debate  to  the  Americans. 
In  return  for  his  concessions.  Said  was  given  the  rights  of  the 
most  favored  nation  for  any  vessels  he  might  send  to  the  United 
States — certainly  not  a  costly  concession  from  our  country!  The 
United  States  was  given  broad  rights  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Consulate;  its  properties  and  the  person  of  its  occupant  were  to 

26.  N.  L.  Rogers  and  Brothers  to  E.  Livingston,  June  27,  1832,  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Letters,  N.A.-F.A. 

27.  Hunter  Miller,  ed..  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Washington,  1933),  III,  803. 

28.  L.  Woodbury  to  David  Geisinger,  January  25,  1832,  Letters  to  Of¬ 
ficers — Ships  of  War,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.,  Navy  De¬ 
partment  Section  (hereafter  N.A.-N.D.). 
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be  inviolable  and  only  a  complaint  direct  to  Washington  could  re¬ 
move  him.  The  consul  in  addition  was  given  complete  power  over 
all  disputes  concerning  Americans  and  their  property.  But  no 
mention  was  made  of  disputes  between  Americans  and  Zanzibaris, 
a  point  which  would  cause  much  trouble  at  a  later  date.  Finally 
Said  showed  his  good  will  to  the  United  States  by  a  voluntary 
change  in  the  proposed  article  on  the  return  of  American  sailors 
who  were  victims  of  shipwreck  and  piracy;  he  refused  any  re¬ 
muneration  for  this  task  and  insisted  on  this  being  inserted  in  the 
treaty.  The  only  restriction  placed  upon  trade  was  a  temporary 
one — powder,  muskets  and  ball  could  be  sold  at  Zanzibar  only  to 
the  government.  This  clause  was  inserted  because  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  rebellion  of  the  port  of  Mombasa  against  Said.  The  treaty  was 
signed  on  September  21,  1833,  and  Roberts  left  soon  after  agree¬ 
ing  to  return  to  Zanzibar  for  its  conclusion.  The  Sultan  promised 
to  have  the  treaty  there  for  him  when  he  arrived.** 

A  detail  of  the  negotiations  not  given  in  the  American  sources 
is  reported  in  the  records  of  the  Bombay  government.  It  was 
reported  that  Said  had  offered  to  allow  the  Americans  to  erect 
commercial  establishments  anywhere  in  his  territories  on  the 
condition  they  would  render  him  armed  assistance  against  rebel¬ 
lious  Mombasa.  It  would  seem  here  that  Said  was  reverting  to  the 
scheme  he  had  earlier  mentioned  to  Roberts  in  1828,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  being  only  a  blind  to  allow  him  to  secure  aid  against  the 
ever-troublesome  inhabitants  of  Mombasa.®*  Such  a  scheme  of 
course  had  no  chance  of  acceptance  by  the  United  States  and  the 
English  authorities  were  well  aware  of  this.  To  make  this  positive, 
however,  they  sent  a  naval  vessel  to  Zanzibar  in  1834,  and  the 
offer  was  not  mentioned  again  to  the  United  States. 

The  ubiquitous  Salem  seamen  soon  brought  back  news  of  the 
proposed  treaty.  Captain  John  Webster  of  the  brig  Rupee  out  of 
Boston,  owned  by  Messrs.  Silsbee,  Pickman,  and  Stone  of  Salem, 
put  in  at  Lamu  on  May  28,  1833,  and  was  stranded  on  shore  by 
high  seas.  Waiting  for  another  passage,  he  was  present  when  Said 

29.  Edmund  Roberts,  Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts  of  Cochin-China, 
Siam,  and  Muscat  ....  during  the  Years  1832-3-4  (New  York,  1837), 
pp.  361-363.  Special  Agents,  N.A.-F.A.  has  Roberts’  notes  on  these  nego¬ 
tiations. 

30.  R.  Coupland,  East  Africa  and  Its  Invaders  (Oxford,  1938),  pp.  281- 
282. 
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ibn  Sultan  visited  the  port  in  November,  1833,  and  he  learned 
that  a  treaty  had  been  signed.  A  vessel  in  fact  was  sent  from  Lamu 
to  forward  the  copy  promised  to  Roberts  to  Zanzibar.  Webster 
wrote  at  once  to  inform  the  Americans  at  Zanzibar,  and  the  news 
soon  reached  Salem.®* 

In  January,  1834  an  English  officer.  Captain  Hart,  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  from  the  Bombay  government  mentioned  above  \isited  Zan¬ 
zibar  and  left  a  brief  picture  of  American  merchants  competing 
there  with  the  English.  He  told  of  American  merchants  who  had 
been  there  two  years  reporting  that  the  climate  was  not  “un¬ 
healthy  or  disagreeable.”  Two  American  vessels  were  then  in  port, 
from  New  York  and  Salem,  though  he  did  not  name  them.  They 
were  the  Tigris,  Captain  J.  G.  Waters,  of  Salem,  and  the  Dawn, 
Captain  Leach  (from  Beverly,  Mass.),  of  New  York.®-  Hart  de¬ 
scribed  how  the  English  vessel  there  had  completely  beaten  the 
Americans  in  securing  the  best  merchandise;  its  captain  was  prob¬ 
ably  R.  Norsworthy,  a  frequent  visitor  to  Zanzibar  from  at  least 
1833  onward  and  later  a  resident  agent  there  for  an  English 
firm.®®  Captain  Hart  is  not  convincing,  however.  First  he  said  that 
the  New  York  vessel  brought  only  goods  which  could  not  be  sold; 
this  is  hardly  creditable,  as  Captain  Leach  was  an  early  visitor  to 
Zanzibar  and  had  been  there  as  recently  as  1832.®*  He  certainly 
would  have  known  what  would  sell  in  that  port.  Hart  concluded 
by  saying  that  the  Americans  were  not  familiar  with  the  buying 
of  such  staples  as  tortoise  shell  and  ivory  and  thus  the  English 
captain  was  able  to  secure  almost  all  of  these  goods  in  the  market. 
Americans  of  course  had  been  buying  these  articles  since  their 
first  vessels  had  visited  Madagascar  and  East  Africa. 

Hart’s  final  statement  concerning  the  Americans  was  nearer 
the  truth. 

This  trade  has  been  known  only  to  one  or  two  houses  in 

America.  The  Americans  now  here  said  there  were  not  ten 

people  in  their  country  who  knew  where  Zanzibar  was  or 

even  heard  of  it.  Last  year  the  Imaum  sent  a  letter  by  one  of 

3 1 .  John  Webster  to  the  Captains  of  the  American  vessels  at  Zanzibar, 
November  24,  1833  in  Essex  Register,  March  20,  1834. 

32.  Essex  Register,  July  10,  1834. 

33.  “list  of  Foreign  Vessels  in  the  Port  of  Zanzibar  from  the  i6th  of 
September  1832  to  26  May  1835,”  in  Roberts  Papers.  The  list  is  incom¬ 
plete. 

34.  Essex  Register,  April  15,  1832  and  October  4,  1832. 
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these  American  Captains,  to  be  published  in  America  in¬ 
viting  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  come  and  trade; 
but  the  owners  said — “No  Mr.  Waters.  ...  if  we  allow  this 
to  be  published,  everybody  will  hear  of  the  place,  and  we 
shall  lose  our  trade. 

Other  references  to  attempts  at  concealing  this  trade  are  available. 
An  article  by  an  unfriendly  contemporary  in  an  English  magazine 
stated  that  earlier  Americans  were  carrying  Zanzibar  goods  to 
London  from  the  United  States — “but  the  quarter  whence  they 
originally  came  was  kept  profoundly  secret  by  the  American  ex¬ 
porters.”^"  This  effort  at  secrecy  was  still  being  followed  in  1836. 
A  Boston  newspaper  then  learned  of  some  objects  being  made  for 
Said  ibn  Sultan  in  Boston  and  inquired  of  David  Pingree  and 
Captain  W'aters,  who  had  brought  the  order  concerning  Zanzibar. 
This  was  the  answer  given:  “On  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  is 
the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  scarcely  ever  put  down  on  the  maps.  It 
is  about  1 50  miles  long  and  eight\'  broad.  .  .  .”  The  Essex  Regis¬ 
ter  reprints  this  article  with  no  comment!"^ 

While  Salem  stood  guard  over  her  trade,  Edmund  Roberts  was 
commissioned  to  bring  the  treaty  back  to  Said  ibn  Sultan  for  its 
final  ratification.  The  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  A.  S.  Campbell,  and  the 
U.S.S.  Peacock,  C.  K.  Stribling,  both  under  Captain  Edmund  P. 
Kennedy,  were  sent  on  this  voyage  which  was  to  continue  on  after 
Zanzibar  and  Muscat  to  the  Far  East.  The  vessels  touched  at  Zan¬ 
zibar  in  September,  1835,  but  finding  the  Sultan  absent,  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  to  Muscat.  While  there  they  were  treated  as  Captain 
Hart  had  been  in  1834;  they  were  not  allowed  to  pay  for  any 
provisions  and  were  given  every  courtesy  by  the  governor,  in¬ 
cluding  a  visit  to  the  Sultan’s  clove  plantations."** 

Roberts  reached  Muscat  in  October  and  immediately  set  to 
work  to  conclude  the  treaty.  The  only  problem  to  be  met  was  to 
determine  the  exact  date  that  the  treaty  would  go  into  operation. 
Said  asked  Roberts  to  set  the  date  as  it  made  little  difference  to 

35.  Capt.  H.  Hart,  “Extracts  from  Brief  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Zanzibar,” 
Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government,  No.  24  n.  s. 
(1856),  280-281. 

^6.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1835,  356. 

iy.  Essex  Register,  17  March  1836,  quoting  the  Boston  Advocate. 

38.  For  details  of  this  visit — E.  P.  Kennedy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  December  t,  1835,  Captain’s  Letters,  N.A.-N.D.;  S.W.  Gordon  to 
Lieut.  G.  Pendergrast,  October  27,  1835,  Naval  Records  Collection:  Area 
10  File,  N.A.-N.D;  "Mission  to  Muscat”  in  Special  Agents,  N.A.-F.A. 
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him — his  revenues  were  farmed  for  a  fixed  sum  and  he  would 
lose  nothing.  The  date  agreed  on  was  June  30,  1834  (date  of  the 
treaty’s  ratification  in  the  United  States),  and  all  American  mer¬ 
chants  trading  after  this  time  were  entitled  to  rebates.  A  letter  of 
October  10,  1835  informed  all  American  merchants  and  Said’s 
officials  to  that  effect,  and  the  treaty  was  henceforth  in  full  force."® 

News  of  the  official  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was  not  printed  in 
Salem  newspapers  until  July,  1837.  The  Salem  merchants,  how¬ 
ever,  were  already  making  their  move  to  have  the  new  consul  ap¬ 
pointed  from  their  city.  Richard  P.  Waters  was  given  encourage¬ 
ment  by  those  interested  in  this  trade — such  as  John  Bertram  and 
Michael  Shepard — and  visited  Washington  in  February,  1836. 
He  returned  in  March  with  the  desired  commission,  partly  due 
to  his  friendship  with  a  brother  of  Levi  Woodbury,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Waters  left  Salem  on  October  29,  1836,  and 
arrived  in  Zanzibar  on  March  17,  1837.^® 

The  instructions  given  the  new  consul  were  very  brief  and  to 
the  point.  The  Secretary  of  State  stressed  that  this  new  treaty  gave 
“unusual  privileges”  to  the  person  and  property  of  the  consul. 
This  was  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  no  attempt  should  ever  be  made 
to  take  advantage  of  them.^^  Such  advice  was  necessary  in  this 
era.  Until  the  twentieth  century  consuls  were  non-career  men, 
usually  merchants,  who  were  paid  a  very  nominal  salary  and  thus 
were  almost  always  the  agents  of  mercantile  firms  in  their  place  of 
residence.  How  Waters  reacted  to  this  dual  loyalty  will  be  shown 
below. 

The  new  Consul  was  given  a  warm  reception  by  Said  ibn  Sultan 
and  was  given  his  choice  of  houses  in  the  city,  rent  free.  The 
arrival  of  this  first  foreign  consul,  however,  soon  led  to  friction 
with  the  master  of  the  Custom  House,  Jairam  Sewji.  Jairam  rented 
the  Custom  House  from  the  Sultan  at  the  rate  of  $i  50,000  a  year 
on  a  three-year  contract  (Roberts  in  1834  reported  the  rent  then 
as  $i  10,000).  He  required  all  American  merchants  to  bring  their 

39.  Records  of  a  Mission,  N.A.-F.A.;  "Mission  to  Muscat.” 

40.  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  XX  (1888),  i74ff.  Portions  of 
Waters’  journals  are  printed  here  and  in  Northway,  “Salem  and  the  7Lan2i- 
bar  Trade.” 

41.  John  Forsyth  to  R.P.  Waters,  April  7,  1836,  Despatches  to  Consuls: 
Zanzibar,  N.A.-F.A. 
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exports  to  the  Custom  House  as  they  were  bought.  Jairam  con¬ 
trolled  the  coolies  who  were  hired  to  carr^’  the  gods  there  and  thus 
added  to  his  revenues  about  $100  to  $150  for  each  cargo.  Waters 
protested  and  asked  that  Captain  Conant  of  the  Generous  of  Sal¬ 
em  be  allowed  to  collect  his  cargo  at  the  consular  house;  when 
completed  the  Customs  Master  could  then  come  and  check  it. 
Captain  Conant  acted  on  his  own  in  this  matter,  upheld  by 
Waters,  when  Jairam  refused  any  change.  But  Said  supported 
Jairam,  saying  that  he  leased  the  customs  with  this  understanding 
and  that  the  American  treaty'  had  been  silent  on  this  issue.  Said 
did  add,  however,  that  if  the  United  States’  government  would 
officially  call  this  a  violation  of  the  treaty  he  would  end  the  prac¬ 
tice.^-  As  was  to  be  the  case  in  most  of  these  minor  disputes  in 
Zanzibar  the  administration  in  Washington  took  no  action,  consid¬ 
ering  no  doubt  that  the  over-all  American  interest  was  too  small 
for  the  United  States  to  intervene  and  possibly  disturb  our  good 
relations  with  the  Sultan. 

Jairam  caused  difficulty  on  another  matter  also.  Waters  re¬ 
ported  that  he  was  charging  all  the  Banyans  who  sold  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  a  five-percent  duty  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  export 
tax  by  the  new  treaty.  In  fact  Waters  felt  that  there  was  a  group 
surrounding  the  Sultan  that  was  intriguing  against  the  treaty’. 
But  on  this  question  the  Sultan  agreed  with  Waters  and  promised 
to  end  this  duty.^^ 

The  Consul  at  first  also  had  difficulties  with  other  inhabitants 
of  the  city.  A  dispute  with  Amir  ibn  Sayyid,  a  merchant,  led  to 
Waters  being  set  upon  and  beaten  by  the  merchant’s  slaves.  A  few 
months  later  Waters’  house  was  stoned  at  night  by  passers-by. 
Finally  Waters  was  sent  messages  by  the  Sultan  and  could  find  no 
one  to  translate  them,  the  Arabs  apparently  uniting  to  make  his 
task  more  difficult.^^ 

Waters  took  up  these  matters  with  Said.  Regarding  the  beating, 
he  had  Captain  John  J.  Franklin,  an  Englishman  and  the  only 
other  white  resident  of  the  island  at  that  time,  sign  a  statement  to 
verify  the  wounds  he  had  received.  The  Sultan  promised  to  act 

42.  R.  P.  Waters  to  John  Forsyth,  May  6,  1837,  Richard  P.  Waters 
Papers,  P.M. 

43.  Ibid. 

44.  R.  P.  Waters  to  Said  ibn  Sultan,  July  12,  1837,  October  13,  1837, 
October  27,  1837,  Richard  P.  Waters  Letterbook,  P.M. 
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in  this  affair  if  proof  was  shown  to  implicate  Amir.  But  apparently 
the  controversy  faded  away  as  no  more  is  written  concerning  it.'*® 
After  these  initial  difficulties  VV'aters’  troubles  ceased,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  on  tolerably  good  relations  with  the  local  population. 

The  only  outside  competition  to  the  Salem  merchants  during 
their  early  period  was  the  English  firm  of  Newman,  Hunt,  and 
Christopher  of  London.  Their  agent.  Captain  Norsworthy,  was 
resident  there  when  Waters  arrived,  and  Mr.  Hunt  himself  was 
there  at  different  times  in  1837  and  1838.  John  G.  Waters  re¬ 
ported  that  more  than  six  English  vessels  had  called  at  Zanzibar 
in  1837.  f^ct  the  Banyans  told  Waters  that  English  vessels 
carrying  cottons  would  soon  drive  the  Americans  from  the  trade. 
The  reverse  was  to  happen,  however.  Hunt  told  Waters  that  his 
firm  was  sending  too  many  vessels  for  too  little  trade  and  that  his 
losses  were  between  $80,000  and  $i  50,000;  his  firm  he  said  was 
now  beginning  “to  get  tired  of  the  trade.”  The  English  company 
soon  began  to  close  up,  and  the  Americans  were  left  dominant  in 
the  trade  of  Zanzibar. ■‘® 

The  American  traders  were  able  to  gain  such  a  position  due 
partly  to  the  desire  for  their  superior  make  of  cottons,  but  more 
important  and  even  decisive  were  the  close  ties  established  after 
the  period  of  initial  friction  between  R.  P.  Waters  and  Jairam. 
Apparently  they  soon  recognized  each  other’s  shrewdness  and  saw 
that  together  they  would  be  able  to  control  the  market  and  to  push 
out  the  English  and  other  American  merchants  not  dealing 
through  them.  Waters’  relations  had  so  improved  with  Jairam  that 
when  preparing  to  leave  Zanzibar  for  a  time  in  1839  he  had  made 
arrangements  to  leave  his  business  in  that  official’s  hands,  although 
the  early  arrival  of  his  brother  obviated  the  need  for  this.  The 
Consul  gave  his  brother  the  following  advice:  he  said  that  Jairam 
and  he  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  although  each  maintained  a  care¬ 
ful  watch  on  the  other.  He  admitted  doing  nine-tenths  of  his 
present  business  with  Jairam.'*^  In  a  letter  to  his  successor  during 
a  brief  absence  Waters  spelled  out  the  terms  of  their  cooperation. 

45.  Said  ibn  Sultan  to  R.P.  Waters,  July  21,  1837;  Statement  of  R.P. 
Waters  and  John  J.  Franklin,  September  26,  1837,  Waters  Letterbook. 

46.  Entries  of  August  7  and  14,  1837,  Richard  P.  Waters  Journals, 
P.M.;  John  G.  Waters  to  George  West,  May  30,  1838,  J.A.,  George,  and 
Benjamin  A.  West  Papers,  P.M. 

47.  R.P.  Waters  to  William  C.  Waters,  December  19,  1839,  Waters 
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Once  a  new  vessel  was  engaged  by  Waters  or  his  replacement, 
Jairam  was  consulted  on  what  to  sell  and  on  the  cargo  desired  to 
be  shipped  out.  jairam  would  then  show  samples  to  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  fix  the  prices  to  be  charged.  If  the  visiting  captain 
agreed,  the  goods  would  be  delivered  to  Jairam  and  charged  to 
him;  he  remained  the  only  local  contact.  He  contracted  for  the 
goods  to  be  exported,  and  also  of  course  received  the  duties  on 
the  imports. A  later  Customs  Master  in  fact  told  Richard  F. 
Burton,  the  explorer  and  orientalist,  that  he  did  not  recover  his 
original  sum  on  the  customs  rent  paid  to  the  Sultan;  he  made  his 
rather  large  profits  through  being  the  middle  man  for  all  transac¬ 
tions  concluded.^®  Both  Jairam  and  Waters,  who  received  a  com¬ 
mission  on  each  transaction,  were  to  do  extremely  well  by  this 
system. 

How  this  combination  operated  against  competing  merchants  is 
shown  in  letters  of  complaint  by  agents  of  the  English  company. 
They  described  the  system  much  as  Waters  did  and  made  it 
clear  that  a  merchant  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  this  system 
if  they  wanted  to  trade  in  Zanzibar.  R.  Nbrsworthy  claimed  that 
from  May  to  October  in  1840  he  had  been  offered  contracts  to 
deal  with  three  American  vessels — the  Rolla,  the  Rattler,  and  the 
Cherokee.  In  each  case  Jairam  had  stepped  in  and  blocked  the 
transaction.  Norsworthy’s  American  partner  added  that 

we  were  plainly  told  by  .  .  .  Jeram  [sic]  that  unless  we 
consented  to  give  one-half  the  commission  to  him  for  Mr. 
Waters,  the  Banyans  w’ould  not  be  allowed  to  trade  with  us, 
at  the  same  time  saying  his  arrangement  with  Mr.  Waters 
was  to  compel  all  who  came  here  to  do  their  business  through 
the  House  of  Mr.  Waters. 

In  the  end  they  bowed  to  this  dictate,  as  no  other  course  was  pos¬ 
sible. In  another  letter  to  the  American  Consul  at  Muscat  the 
American  added  that  Said  ibn  Sultan  had  publicy  declared  he 
would  report  this  if  asked  by  the  American  government,  but  not 
until  then.®’ 

48.  R.P.  Waters  to  P.  Parker,  January  1,  1840,  Ibid. 

49.  Richard  F.  Burton,  T-anzihar  (London,  1872),  I,  272. 

50.  E.  Botsford  to  Daniel  Webster,  received  November  10,  1842,  “Zan¬ 
zibar  and  Muscat,”  N.A.-F.A.;  R.  Norsworthy  to  A.  Hamerton,  June  23, 
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51.  E.  Botsford  to  H.  Marshall,  September  24,  1842,  “Zanzibar  and 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bombay  Norsworthy 
told  more  of  this  conspiracy.  The  Sultan  was  included  in  it  as  he 
forced  the  Banyans  trading  on  the  African  coast  to  sell  to  Jairam  at 
prices  that  insured  a  large  profit.  }airam  in  addition  had  the  right 
to  seize  any  merchandise  in  the  Custom  House  not  sold  to  him 
or  to  detain  it  until  his  terms  were  accepted.  The  Sultan  also  re¬ 
fused  any  redress  to  Norsworthy  and  referred  him  to  Waters  for 
the  settlement  of  his  claim  !®- 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Captain  Atkins  Hamer- 
ton,  the  first  British  Consul,  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  May,  1841. 
The  Americans,  aided  by  a  group  of  Zanzibaris  around  the  Sultan, 
were  in  full  control  of  commercial  policy.  These  Zanzibaris 
showed  Hamerton  much  disrespect,  and  he  had  to  listen  to  much 
talk  “of  the  power  and  wealth  of  America  and  the  superiority  of 
their  sailors  over  English.”  Hamerton  reported  his  first  interview 
at  the  Sultan’s  palace: 

On  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  here  I  observed  two  pictures 
in  richly  gilt  frames  hung  up  on  either  side  of  His  Highness 
the  Imaum’s  chair  in  the  room  where  he  holds  his  Durbar. 
The  subjects  were  naval  engagements  between  American  and 
English  ships,  the  ship  of  England  is  represented  as  just 
taken  by  the  American,  and  the  English  Ensign  is  being 
hauled  down  and  the  American  hoisted . 

The  reaction  of  the  fiery  Hamerton  can  easily  be  imagined — as  a 
result  he  found  on  his  next  visit  the  offending  illustrations  re¬ 
placed  by  one  depicting  the  battle  of  Navarino!®* 

Hamerton  went  to  work  at  once  to  end  the  discrimination 
against  British  subjects.  He  found  Waters  a  troublesome  oppo¬ 
nent,  though.  As  Hamerton  impressed  upon  the  Sultan  the  illegal¬ 
ity  of  these  acts  under  the  new  English  commercial  treaty,  Waters, 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Bombay,  reported  to  Said  that  British 
power  in  India  was  in  ruins,  that  their  troops  were  defeated,  and 
that  Hamerton  was  acting  without  any  authority',  since  a  new 
British  consul  had  been  appointed.  He  also,  according  to  Nors¬ 
worthy,  primed  the  Sultan  on  points  of  English  law  so  that  he 
could  meet  any  arguments  advanced  to  him.  These  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  by  Waters  were  to  no  avail,  however,  and  by  February,  1842, 

52.  R.  Norsworthy  to  T.  Richmond, - ,  1841  and  September  12, 

1841,  F.O.  54/4,  Public  Record  Office,  London. 

53.  A.  Hamerton  to  J.  P.  Willoughby,  August  20,  1841,  Ibid. 
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Hamerton  was  able  to  report  that  his  pressure  had  broken  the 
American  monopoly  and  that  British  subjects  now  had  equal 
rights  of  trade.®*  Hamerton  took  full  credit  for  this  change,  but 
as  will  be  shown  below  new  conditions  of  trade  were  coming  into 
operation  that  perhaps  influenced  the  wily  Jairam  to  favor  the 
ending  of  his  close  ties  with  any  one  American  merchant. 

During  this  dispute  Waters  managed  to  get  himself  into  the 
bad  graces  of  the  Sultan.  Difficulties  arose  in  Zanzibar  when  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  the  Sultan  never 
reached  America.  The  Captain  who  was  to  deliver  it,  William  B. 
Smith,  sought  witnesses  to  clear  him  of  responsibility'  and  their 
testimony  clearly  implicates  Waters.  An  American,  Edward 
Brown,  and  the  Sultan’s  secretary,  Ahmad  ibn  Aman,  both 
claimed  that  Waters  destroyed  the  message  on  January  4,  1838. 
They  reported  that  the  Consul  had  said  he  did  not  w'ish  the  letter 
to  leave  as  he  feared  it  contained  charges  against  him,  and  he 
lacked  time  to  write  and  counteract  them.  He  added  that  he  did 
not  believe  this  wrong  since  the  letter  was  not  the  work  of  Said 
but  rather  of  the  local  merchants  who  “wished  to  drive  him 
I  W’aters]  from  the  island  so  that  they  could  again  get  the  Ameri¬ 
can  business.  .  .  .”®®  The  State  Department,  however,  did  not 
react  to  the  charges,  probably  since  Said  seems  not  to  have  joined 
further  against  Waters,  and  he  remained  as  Consul  until  his  vol¬ 
untary  retirement. 

If  Waters  was  at  one  time  in  the  bad  graces  of  the  sovereign, 
he  did  not  permanently  remain  so.  When  Said  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  French  authorities  of  Reunion  for  sending  contract  la¬ 
borers  from  Zanzibar,  he  employed  Waters  as  a  negotiator.  The 
Consul  also  reported  that  he  aided  in  the  negotiations  with  France 
that  produced  a  treaty  for  that  power  similar  to  the  earlier  Ameri¬ 
can  one.  The  Sultan  to  show  his  gratitude  had  offered  the  Consul 
a  horse  for  his  services;  Waters  refused  the  gift  but  bought  the 

54.  A.  Hamerton  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  East  India  Company, 
February  9,  1842,  Slave  Trade  Correspondence  presented  to  Parliament 
in  1842  and  1843. 

55.  Edward  Brown  to  William  B.  Smith  in  Smith  to  D.  Webster,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1841;  W.B.  Smith  to  D.  Webster,  November  23,  1841;  E. 
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horse  instead  and  sent  it  with  a  groom,  Jarmab  ibn  Dadi,  to 
Salem.*® 

Though  Waters  was  able  to  control  effectively  the  trade  at  Zan¬ 
zibar  for  a  time,  new  factors,  in  addition  to  Hamerton,  soon  en¬ 
tered  the  market  and  threatened  to  upset  the  system  he  had 
worked  out  with  Jairam.  Zanzibar  at  this  moment  was  a  moderate¬ 
ly  sized  market  and  foreign  merchants  could  not  maintain  the  same 
level  of  profits  if  too  many  vessels  entered  the  trade.  This  is  what 
began  to  happen  as  the  1840’s  passed.  The  profits  to  be  made 
there  attracted  more  and  more  European  and  American  vessels 
who  came  unannounced  and  greatly  hindered  the  effort  of  the 
Waters’  group  to  keep  foreign  goods  scarce  and  to  keep  the  prices 
of  local  goods  low  through  lack  of  demand. 

When  an  increasing  number  of  these  vessels  began  to  arrive 
W'aters  saw  that  Jairam  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  keep  the 
market  as  restricted  as  he  wished.  Jairam  in  his  position  of  contact 
man  for  foreign  vessels  and  as  Customs  Master  saw  that  he 
would  increase  his  profits  by  drawing  more  goods  into  Zanzibar. 
Waters’  desire  for  restricting  the  market  was  profitable  for  Jairam 
as  long  as  trade  was  limited;  but  as  more  vessels  arrived  and  Zan¬ 
zibari  goods  became  somewhat  more  plentiful  due  to  further  ex¬ 
pansion  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  began  to  act  on  his  own. 
The  copal  trade  was  one  such  position  where  the  Waters’  group 
was  threatened  (he  represented  David  Pingree  and  George  West 
of  Salem).  George  West  had  been  able  to  inform  the  Consul  in 
1841  that  “we  have  the  copal  market  now  in  our  hands  and  have 
got  the  price  well  up.  .  .  .’’  But  increased  competition  soon 
changed  the  situation.  By  1843  Waters  was  advising  West  to  cut 
down  cargoes  of  imports  and  experts;  he  felt  the  same  profits 
could  be  made  by  thus  contracting  the  market — if  only  interlop¬ 
ing  vessels  could  be  limited.  In  1844,  however,  he  was  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  opposing  firms  (John  Bertram  and  Michael  Shepard 
had  been  strong  competitors  since  1840)  by  their  increased  de¬ 
mands  were  driving  prices  way  up  in  the  local  market  and  were 
hurting  his  business.  Prices  in  the  United  States  remained  high, 
though,  and  his  employer  advised  him  to  buy  all  the  copal  he 

56.  R.  P.  Waters  to  John  G.  Waters,  December  ii,  1843  and  May  ii, 
1844,  Waters  Papers;  Waters  Notebook,  entries  of  February  21,  22,  28, 
1844. 
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could  to  meet  their  demands  and  to  allow  them  to  have  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  that  object.  The  aim  was  to  match  or  exceed  all  the  oppos¬ 
ing  bids  as  far  as  possible.  Although  profits  were  diminished,  the 
old  trade  channels  would  thus  remain  in  their  control.  That  this 
plan  failed  may  be  seen  in  letters  of  1 844  from  Pingree  and  Ber¬ 
tram  advising  cooperation  between  the  hvo  firms  to  block  other 
merchants  competing  in  the  trade. 

The  past  system  was  now  gone  permanently,  as  Waters’  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  acting  Customs  Master  in  1844  demonstrates. 
He  reported  that  this  official  was  threatening  to  undersell  his 
agent  Topan  in  order  to  injure  him  and  to  secure  profits  for  his 
own  interests.  Thus  when  Waters  had  returned  home  in  1844 
Michael  Shepard’s  agent,  B.  F.  Fabens,  was  able  to  report  that, 
although  the  Consul  was  successful  at  first,  at  the  end  of  his  stay 
the  control  of  trade  had  gone  “out  of  his  hands,  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  was  done  with  those  whom  no  one  else  would 
trust. 

Before  leaving  W’aters  in  Zanzibar  we  should  mention  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  matters  he  handled  and  the  events  of  his  personal  life 
relating  to  American  contacts  with  Zanzibar.  One  of  his  first 
tasks  was  to  request  Said  ibn  Sultan  to  remove  the  ban  on  the 
free  selling  of  powder,  a  staple  of  the  American  trade,  inserted 
in  the  American  treaty  due  to  the  Mombasa  rebellion.  The  Sultan 
agreed  and  the  matter  was  quickly  settled.**  In  1841  Waters  had 
to  protest  that  the  officials  at  Brava  on  the  African  coast  were 
violating  the  1833  treaty  by  exceeding  the  duties  laid  down  in 
it.  Again  the  Sultan  complied  readily  and  a  letter  was  sent  to 
compel  obedience.*® 

Later  in  1841  Waters  was  active  in  a  scheme  to  have  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  deal  directly  with  that  part  of  the  African  coast  closed  to 
England  and  France  by  treaty  but  left  open  to  Americans  by  Ar¬ 
ticle  II  of  the  1833  agreement.  The  Sultan  was  aroused  on  this 

57.  George  West  to  R.P.  Waters,  January  27,  1841;  R.P.  Waters  to  G. 
West,  September  2,  1843,  May  18,  1844:  D.  Pingree  to  R.  P.  Waters, 
June  29,  1844,  Waters  Papers;  Waters  Notebook,  September  3,  1844; 
B.F.  Fabens  to  M.  Shepard,  January  28,  1846,  Michael  Shepard  Papers; 
the  correspondence  on  a  West-Pingree  agreement  is  in  Northway,  "Salem 
and  the  Zanzibar  Trade,”  pp.  369-371,  376. 

58.  R.  P.  Waters  to  Said  ibn  Sultan,  June  12,  1837;  Said  ibn  Sultan  to 
R.P.  Waters,  June  13,  1837,  Waters  Papers. 

59.  R.P.  Waters  to  Captain  J.  Shirley,  January  28,  1841,  Ibid. 
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matter  and  said  he  would  forbid  Americans  from  exercising  this 
right.  He  showed  his  appreciation  of  Waters’  position  as  both 
Consul  and  interested  merchant  by  communicating  with  the 
State  Department  on  this  question  through  an  American  captain 
rather  than  by  official  channels.  The  Department  wrote  to  Waters 
not  to  push  this  matter.  Even  though  the  Americans  had  the  right 
to  do  so,  they  had  not  yet  undertaken  any  activity  on  this  portion 
of  the  coast,  and  an  attempt  to  begin  might  unduly  damage  good 
relations  with  Zanzibar.®"  Waters  apparently  complied  with  this 
advice,  but  the  troublesome  question  did  not  remain  closed.  Later 
it  was  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy  again  between  the  Sultan  and 
a  new  American  Consul  to  Zanzibar. 

While  Waters  was  in  office,  the  first  American  warship  to  visit 
Zanzibar  since  tbe  signing  of  the  treatv'  arrived.  The  U.S.S.  John 
Adams,  Captain  Wyman,  w'as  in  port  in  September,  1838.  The 
officers  were  received  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  the  usual 
visit  to  the  Sultan’s  summer  palace  was  given  them.®' 

The  first  Protestant  sermon  to  be  preached  in  Zanzibar  also  took 
place  while  Waters  was  there.  Some  American  missionaries  en 
route  to  Bombay  visited  the  island,  were  received  by  the  Sultan, 
and  later  preached  the  sermon  referred  to.  Waters,  who  was  a  de¬ 
vout  Christian,  had  from  the  first  endeavored  to  convince  the 
Arabs  of  tbe  superiority  of  his  religion  by  personal  conversations 
— even  with  the  Sultan;  but  of  course  be  had  met  with  no  success. 
He  gave  valuable  aid  to  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  East 
Africa,  Ludwig  Krapf,  and  at  first  tried  to  induce  him  to  settle 
in  Zanzibar  and  carr}’  on  his  main  work  there.  When  Krapf  de¬ 
clined  and  went  over  to  the  coast.  Waters  kept  in  contact  with 
him  and  furnished  aid  and  comfort  w'henever  possible.®- 

Waters  left  the  island  in  1844  and  retired  from  trade,  reported¬ 
ly  with  the  sum  of  $80,000  made  during  his  stay  in  Zanzibar.®® 
Jairam  had  done  extremely  well  also  during  this  first  period  of 
American  trade.  In  1841  when  the  Custom  House  was  open  for 
negotiations  for  a  new  contract,  Jairam  had  to  pay  $75oo-a- 

60.  Message  brought  by  Captain  A.  Ward,  1842,  "Zanzibar  and  Mus¬ 
cat;”  R.P.  Waters  to  Captain  J.  Shiriey,  May  18,  1841;  D.  Webster  to 
R.  P.  Waters,  January  12,  1843,  Waters  Papers. 

61.  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  XX  (1888),  i8in. 

6 X.  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Instiute,  XX  (1888),  p.  i8in.  For  a  service 
to  Krapf,  Samuel  Masury  to  R.P.  Waters,  April  16,  1845,  Waters  Papers. 

63.  Northway,  "Salem  and  the  Zanzibar  Trade,”  p.  272. 
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year  more  than  the  previous  fee  for  a  new  five-year  contract  due 
to  the  increase  in  trade.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Said  ibn 
Sultan  was  willing  to  give  the  position  to  Jairam  over  an  oppo¬ 
nent  who  offered  a  $i  5,000-a-year  increase.  The  measure  of 
Jairam ’s  success  was  given  by  Waters  in  1839  when  he  reported 
that  Jairam  had  made  during  the  year  a  profit  of  $100,000.®'* 

In  evaluating  the  work  of  the  first  American  Consul  in  Zanzi¬ 
bar  it  is  significant  to  notice  that  all  who  dealt  with  Waters  in 
commercial  and  business  matters  left  a  very  unfavorable  picture  of 
him.  John  F.  Webb,  agent  for  Michael  Shepard  in  1844,  was 
suspicious  of  him;  he  felt  that  by  agreement  the  two  of  them 
could  keep  the  price  of  copal  under  control,  but  did  not  act  be¬ 
cause  he  had  “no  confidence  in  Mr.  Waters.”  In  1840  an  agent 
of  George  West  reported  to  his  employer  that  “I  think  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  place  that  does  not  desire  his  return — not  even 
the  Sultan.”  Finally,  after  Waters  had  left  Zanzibar,  a  new  arrival 
related  what  he  had  been  told  concerning  the  late  Consul.  He 
reported  that  the  Consul  had  refused  to  aid  a  deserter  from  an 
American  whaler,  and  as  a  consequence  this  individual  had  died 
of  starvation  in  sight  of  the  Consulate.  This  visitor  added  that 
Waters  had  treated  another  seaman  in  similar  fashion  but  that 
this  individual  had  survived  and  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States  had  begun  a  court  case  against  Waters  and  thus  forced  his 
return  to  the  United  States.®^  As  there  is  no  mention  of  this  last 
charge  in  the  available  letters  it  cannot  be  credited. 

How  then  is  W  aters  to  be  evaluated?  Merchants  have  one  uni¬ 
form  opinion  of  him,  while  individuals  he  met  on  a  private  basis, 
as  Dr.  Krapf,  gave  him  the  highest  praise.  As  the  merchants  who 
complain  of  his  actions  endeavored  to  secure  the  same  ends  by 
similar  methods  after  his  departure,  their  criticism  can  be  partly 
discounted.  W'aters  was  obviously  overzealous  in  his  dealings  to 
further  his  interests  in  trade,  but  he  had  to  be  in  order  to  succeed 
in  the  fierce  competition  of  the  Zanzibar  market.  That  he  abused 
his  consular  post  at  times  is  almost  certain;  this  action,  however, 
was  inevitable  as  long  as  the  State  Department  employed  interested 

64.  William  C.  Waters  to  R.  P.  Waters,  October  i,  1841;  R.P.  Waters 
to  Abji  ibn  Sewji,  September  20,  1839,  Waters  Papers. 

65.  John  F.  Webb  to  Mr.  Shepard,  May  25,  1844,  Shepard  Papers;  El- 
bridge  G.  Kimball  to  G.  West,  July  7,  1840,  West  Papers;  Horace  B.  Put¬ 
nam,  Journal:  1847-1848,  £.1. 
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merchants  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  their  own  competitors.  The 
consular  position  long  remained  a  prize  for  intrigue  among  the 
different  groups  of  American  merchants  at  Zanzibar  and  was 
similarly  abused  by  them  at  different  intervals  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century.  W'aters’  actions  may  have  been  extreme  at 
times  but  any  other  individual  holding  his  position  would  probably 
have  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  He  was  a  typical  representative 
of  the  active  and  enterprising  American  merchant  of  that  century 
and  in  his  term  of  office  did  much  to  place  American  trade  in  the 
position  of  leadership  it  was  to  hold  for  many  years. 

The  American  merchants  by  1845  had  come  to  dominate  the 
Zanzibar  trade  due  both  to  their  commercial  fitness  and  to  the 
superiority  of  their  products — such  as  cotton  goods.  This  suprem¬ 
acy  they  secured  entirely  by  their  own  efforts  and  without  any  aid 
from  the  United  States  government.  They  fought  to  maintain  this 
profitable  trade  and  leading  position  with  a  large  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  following  years  when  many  new  factors  intervened  to 
threaten  their  primacy. 


APPENDIX 

Known  American  vessels  in  the  East  Africa — Madagascar  area, 
1824-1837.  This  list  is  compiled  from  the  Essex  Register,  logs 
in  the  Essex  Institute  and  Peabody  Museum,  and  the  list  made  by 
Edmund  Roberts  covering  the  period  from  September  16,  1832 
to  May  1835  (in  the  Roberts  Papers,  Library  of  Congress). 


Nereus,  Brookhouse,  Salem  1824 

Aeronaut,  Eldridge,  Boston  1824 

Reaper,  Brookhouse,  Salem  1824 

Thetis,  Bates,  Salem  1824 

Circassian,  Davis,  New  York  1824 

Corinthian,  Hall,  Baltimore  1824 

Hope,  Brookhouse  &  Giddings,  Salem  1825 

Thetis,  Leach,  Salem  1825 

Nereus,  Brookhouse,  Salem  1825 

Reaper,  Johnson,  Salem  1825 

Canada,  Mickle,  Baltimore  1825 

*  Laurel,  Bryant,  Salem  1825 

Syren,  Kingsman,  Salem  1825 
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Virginia,  Goodridge  Salem 

1825-1826 

Susan,  Burchmore,  Salem 

1826 

Nereus,  Brookhouse,  Salem 

1826 

Spy,  Ward,  Salem 

1826 

Ahm,  Millet,  Salem 

1826-1827 

Jones,  Dwyer,  Salem  (from  New  York) 

1827 

^ Susan,  Burchmore,  Salem 

1827 

^Fau  n,  Bryant,  Salem 

1827 

Laurel,  Nlorgan,  Salem 

1827 

Perserx^erance,  Bates,  Salem 

1827 

*  Virginia,  Goodridge,  Salem 

*  Reaper,  Chapman,  Salem 

1827 

1827 

*Mary  Ann,  Stevens,  New’  Bedford 

(from  New  York) 

1827-1828 

Talent,  Johnson,  Salem 

1828 

*Susan,  Bruce,  Salem 

1828 

*Ann,  Millet,  Salem 

1828 

Spy,  Ward,  Salem 

1828 

Nereus,  Brookhouse,  Salem 

1828 

Fau'n,  Bryant,  Salem 

1828 

*  Virginia,  Leavitt,  Salem 

1828-1829 

Shau'mut,  Emerton,  Salem 

1829 

Harbinger,  W'ard,  Salem 

1829 

*St.  Miehaels,  Page,  Salem  (from  New  York) 

1830 

*Ospray,  Caldwell,  Salem 

00 

0 

00 

Shawmut,  Emerton,  Salem 

1831 

*St.  Miehaels,  Page,  Salem 

1831 

*  Monmouth,  Lovett,  Boston 

1831 

*Black  Warrior,  Bertram,  Salem 

1831-1832 

*Complex,  Burnham,  Salem 

1831-1832 

Lady  Sarah,  Ropes  &  Ward,  Salem 

1831-1832 

*Gazelle,  Kinsman,  Salem 

1831-1832 

*Shaxvmut,  Emerton,  Salem 

1832-1833 

*Dau’n,  Leach,  Salem  (from  New  York) 

Lady  Sarah,  Conant,  Salem 

1832-1833 

1832-1833 
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^Tigris,  Waters,  Salem 

1832-1834 

*  Rupee,  W'ebster  &  Lewis,  Boston 

1833 

*Thomas  Perkins,  Page,  Salem 

1833 

*Cypher,  Smith,  Salem 

1833 

*  Quill,  King  &  Swasey,  Salem 

1833-1834 

*Lady  Sarah,  Bates  &  Kitteridge,  Salem 

1833-1835 

*Waverly,  Kinsman,  Salem 

1834 

*Sha\vmut,  Shepard,  Salem 

1834 

Dawn,  Leach,  Salem 

1834 

"^Shepherdess,  Ward,  Salem 

1834 

Cipher,  Day  &  Smith,  Salem 

1834-1835 

"^Thomas  Perkins,  Page,  Salem 

1834-1835 

Quill,  Swasey,  Salem 

1835 

Tigris,  Waters,  Salem 

1835 

*PaTm,  Millet,  Salem 

1835 

Eliza,  Francis,  Salem 

1835 

*  Richmond,  Emerton  &  Breed,  Salem 

1835 

*Leander,  Kimhall,  Salem 

1835 

Richmond,  Emerton,  Salem 

1835-1836 

Generous,  Hooper,  Salem 

1836 

"^Generous,  Conant,  Salem 

1836 

"^Palm,  Andrews,  Salem 

1836 

Eliza,  Waters,  Salem 

1836-1837 

"^Richmond,  Breed,  Salem 

1836-1837 

"^Leander,  Kimhall,  Salem 

1836-1837 

"^Cherokee,  Smith,  Salem 

1837 

A  known  visit  to  Zanzibar  or  to  the  opposite  coast 

is  denoted  by  an 

asterik. 

' 

COMMON  MARINE  LIFE  AT 
CAPE  ANN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  Ralph  W.  Dexter 

Cape  Ann  is  a  rocky  promontory  which  juts  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Marine  life  is  well  developed  here  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  ocean 
margin  and  also  in  the  tidal  inlet  we  know  as  the  Annisquam 
River.  In  this  river-like  waterway  we  again  find  the  typical  rocky 
shore  animals  on  ledges  and  boulders  of  the  tidal  zone.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  find  other  types  of  marine  life  in  the  extensive  marshes, 
in  the  mud  flats,  sandy  bars,  and  in  the  river  channel. 

A  brief  review  will  be  outlined  here  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  common  and  larger  marine  organisms  which  a  visitor  might 
expect  to  find  on  a  casual  day-long  excursion.  Let  us  begin  on  the 
rocky  shore  of  Gloucester  Harbor  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Annisquam  River.  First  will  be  noticed  over  the  middle  shore  the 
rock  seaweeds  (Fmcms  vesiculosis  and  Ascophyllum  nodosum').  If 
we  look  under  the  draped  seaweeds  forming  a  thick  carpet  over 
the  rocks  at  low  tide,  we  will  find  the  rock  barnacle  CBalanus 
balanoides)  in  great  profusion.  Feeding  on  these  barnacles  will  be 
scattered  rock  snails  (T/ia/s  lapillus)  which  usually  are  pure 
white,  but  sometimes  banded  with  orange  or  purple.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  call  these  snails  dog-whelks.  Other  snails,  much  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  brown  in  color,  will  be  scattered  everywhere  over  the 
rocks,  barnacles,  and  seaweeds.  These  are  the  English  periwinkles 
QLittorina  littorea)  introduced  on  our  shore  by  early  sailing  vessels 
from  England.  They  are  vegetarians  and  feed  on  the  rock  sea¬ 
weeds  and  on  the  scum  of  microscopic  algae  which  coat  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  intertidal  zone.  This  scum  is  scraped  by  the  tongue 
of  the  snail  as  it  eats  a  path  over  the  surface.  With  the  peri¬ 
winkles,  but  less  numerous,  are  the  seaweed  snails  (L.  ohtusata) 
which  remain  on  the  seaweeds  and  are  usually  colored  to  match 
their  background.  Among  the  rocks,  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
and  at  times  attached  to  the  base  of  the  rocks  will  be  found  a  con¬ 
tinuous  carpet  of  blue  mussels  CMytilus  edulis).  Barnacles,  peri¬ 
winkles,  and  dog-whelks  will  again  be  found  scattered  over  this 
bed  of  mussels.  The  dog-whelks  will  be  feeding  on  the  mussels  as 
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well  as  on  the  barnacles  by  drilbng  a  hole  through  the  shell  of  its 
prey  and  sucking  out  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal.  Hiding  under 
tufts  of  seaweed  and  under  clumps  of  mussels  are  several  crusta¬ 
ceans.  Most  common  will  be  the  green  crab  (^Carcinus  maenas') 
and  the  httle  scuds  CGammarus  locusta  and  G.  annulatus'). 

On  the  higher  parts  of  the  shore  you  will  see  the  little  seaside 
collembolan  (^Anurida  maritima')  which  is  a  tiny  insect  without 
wings  but  which  runs  rapidly  over  the  ground  looking  for  dead 
fish  and  invertebrates  on  which  it  feeds.  Also,  the  little  snail 
which  is  our  native  periwinkle  QLittorina  saxatilis')  will  be  found 
at  this  level. 

If  we  go  farther  down  the  shore,  close  to  the  water’s  edge  at 
low  tide,  we  find  quite  different  organisms.  The  Irish  moss  (Chow- 
drus  crispus')  and  other  red  seaweeds  take  the  place  of  the  brown 
rockweeds.  The  barnacles  are  replaced  by  little  tubeworms  (Spir- 
oribis  borealis^.  The  snails  at  this  level  are  the  slipper-shells 
QCrepidula  jornicata)  and  the  limpets  CAcmaea  testudinalis') . 
The  jingle-shell  CAnomia  aculeata')  and  some  of  the  moss  ani¬ 
mals  (Bryozoa)  will  be  found  scattered  in  favorable  places.  One 
may  also  find  a  few  starfishes  CAsterias  vulgaris')  or  green  sea- 
urchins  (^Strongylocentrotus  drobachiensis),  especially  in  crevices 
or  in  the  protection  of  an  overhanging  rock.  Attached  to  the  sea¬ 
weeds  at  this  level,  one  often  sees  an  abundance  of  whitish  and 
plantlike  hydroids  which  are  really  simple  animals  (^Sertularia 
putnila)  related  to  corals  but  having  no  stony  covering. 

If  we  move  into  the  Annisquam  River,  we  will  find  the  high 
and  broad  marshlands  covered  with  marsh  grass  or  fox  grass 
(^Spartina  patens').  Bordering  these  marshes  on  steep  banks  is 
the  thatch  grass  (S.  alterniflora) .  On  the  high,  broad  marshland 
one  will  find  small  crustaceans  Camphipods  and  isopods')  and  the 
common  marsh  snail  (^Melampus  bidcntatus)  on  the  soggy  ground 
at  the  base  of  the  marsh  grasses.  Marsh  insects  and  spiders  will 
also  be  here,  and  such  birds  as  the  barn,  bank,  and  tree  swallows 
will  be  flying  about,  scooping  in  some  of  these  insects.  Redwings, 
grackles,  catbirds,  starlings,  meadowlarks,  and  sparrows  will  be 
found  feeding  on  the  ground.  The  most  annoying  of  the  insects 
are  the  saltwater  mosquito,  the  green-head  or  horse  fly,  and  the 
tiny  salt  marsh  midge. 

On  and  among  the  thatch  grasses  of  the  steep  marsh  banks 
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there  is  an  abundance  of  algae  and  invertebrates.  There  is  usually 
a  mat  of  seaweeds  related  to  the  rock  seaweeds  (A.  n.  scorpioides 
and  F.  v.  spiralis^.  These  shelter  an  abundance  of  English  peri¬ 
winkles,  seaweed  snails,  amphipods,  green  crabs,  the  seaside  col- 
lembolans,  and  the  native  periwinkles  which  we  observed  earher 
on  the  rocky  shores.  Green  crabs  and  rock  crabs  (Cancer  irrora- 
tus')  also  hide  among  the  algae.  Half  imbedded  in  the  mud  are 
specimens  of  the  ribbed  mussel  (Brachidontes  demissus').  There 
may  also  be  a  few  blue  mussels  attached  to  small  rocks  or  pebbles, 
especially  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  marsh  banks.  Even  a  few 
barnacles  may  be  found  here  attached  to  the  mussels  and  to  any 
exposed  rocks  or  other  hard  surfaces  available.  Green  herons, 
black-crowned  night  herons,  crows,  and  grackles  are  commonly 
seen  feeding  on  these  various  small  animals  of  the  lower  marshes. 

Between  the  marshes  and  the  low-water  line  we  have  deposits 
of  mud,  sandy  mud,  and  sand,  dejiending  on  the  velocity  of  the 
water  which  deposited  these  sediments.  Within  the  sediments  we 
find  the  soft-shelled  clam  (Mya  arenaria')  which  is  characteristic 
of  this  habitat  and  which  is  sought  by  the  commercial  clammers. 
Other  bivalves  of  the  infauna  are  such  species  as  Macoma  bal- 
thica,  Solemya  velum,  and  the  well-known  razor  clam  (Ensis  di¬ 
rectus').  Also  in  the  mud  and  sand  are  many  clamworms  (Nereis 
pelagica  and  N.  virens)  and  closely  related  annelids  (Glycera  di- 
hranchiata,  Nephtys  caeca,  Clymenella  torquata,  and  Heteromas- 
tus  filiformis).  A  large  Nemertean  worm  (Cerehratulus  lacteus) 
is  often  discovered  working  its  way  through  the  mud.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soft,  wet  muds,  we  find  a  number  of  organisms  which 
are  absent  from  the  drier,  sandy  beaches.  These  surface  animals 
include  the  little  gem-shell  (Gemma  gemma)  scattered  over  the 
surface,  and  wherever  seaweeds  have  been  left  stranded  on  the 
shore,  we  may  find  small  snails  and  amphipod  crustaceans  at¬ 
tached  to  them  or  hiding  beneath  them.  Wherever  small  rocks  or 
large  pebbles  are  exposed  on  the  mud  flats,  we  usually  find  a 
small  aggregation  of  barnacles  and  the  English  periwinkles.  Even 
blue  mussles  may  become  attached  to  such  a  nucleus,  and  at  times 
they  build  up  such  a  large  population  adhering  to  each  other 
that  a  mussel  bed  is  formed  over  the  mud  flat.  This,  of  course, 
will  smother  out  the  typical  animals  of  the  sediments,  and  once 
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a  solid  surface  of  mussel  shells  is  constructed,  we  get  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  plants  and  animals  essentially  like  that  found  on  the 
rocky  shores. 

Near  the  low-water  line  we  may  find  some  sand-collar  snails 
CLunatia  heroes^  stranded  between  tides,  or  we  may  find  them 
digging  through  the  mud  in  search  of  bivalves  on  which  they  feed. 
In  certain  places  where  the  mud  is  very  soft,  black,  and  sticky, 
live  large  numbers  of  the  mud  snail  CNassarius  obsoletus').  On 
the  exposed  mud  flats  we  observe  the  herring  gulls,  sandpipers, 
plovers,  the  green  heron,  black-crowned  night  heron,  crows,  and 
grackles  feeding  in  and  on  the  mud.  VV'hen  the  tide  comes  in, 
these  birds  are  replaced  by  the  shrimp  and  crabs,  the  horseshoe 
crab,  hermit  crabs,  and  such  fishes  as  the  mummichog,  cunner, 
sculpins,  and  the  little  skate  which  invade  the  shoreline  with  the 
incoming  tide. 

If  we  examine  the  bottom  of  the  waterway  by  means  of  a 
diving  helmet  or  the  modern  method  of  skin-diving,  or  if  we 
sample  the  bottom  life  with  a  naturalist’s  dredge,  we  would  en¬ 
counter  the  following  plants  and  animals.  Attached  to  rocks, 
shells,  and  other  solid  objects  on  the  bottom,  we  would  find  a 
growth  of  kelps  (^Laminaria  saccharina  and  L.  digitata).  We 
would  also  see  extensive  beds  of  sea-lettuce  (Ulva  lactuca)  and 
Irish  moss  CChondrus  crispus').  Other  seaweeds  grow  here  and 
there  but  usually  in  less  abundance.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more 
common  species  are  sea-cord  CChorda  filum'),  dulse  CRhodymenia 
palmata'),  and  green  threads  CEnteromorpha  intestinalis  and 
Chaetomorpha  linum').  Attached  to  these  seaweeds,  especially  the 
kelps,  are  snails  CEittorina  Uttorea  and  Lacuna  vincta'),  hydroids 
(such  as  Sertularia,  Obelia,  and  Tubularia').  Also,  there  might  be 
sedentary  tubeworms  CSpirorbis  borealis')  and  lace-like  patches  of 
many  different  species  of  moss  animals  (Bryozoa). 

In  the  hold-fast  of  the  kelps  we  find  an  assemblage  of  many 
species  of  small  animals  that  inhabit  this  specialized  niche.  Bi¬ 
valves  eSaxicava  arctica),  brittlestars  COphiopholis  aculeata), 
scaleworms  CLepidonotus  squamatus  and  Harmothoe  imbricata), 
sea-squirts,  amphipods  and  isopods  of  various  species,  and  Bry¬ 
ozoa  are  found  here.  Attached  to  solid  surfaces  on  the  bottom  may 
be  found  sea  anemones  (^Metridium  marginatum),  barnacles 
CBalanus  crenatus  and  B.  eburneus),  blue  mussels  QMytilus 
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edulis'),  fingersponges  QHaliclona  ociilata)  and  boat  shells  (Cre- 
pidula  fornicata').  Crawling  over  the  river  bottom  are  starfishes 
CAsterias  vulgaris'),  sand-collar  snails  QLunatia  heroes),  rock 
crabs,  green  crabs,  hermit  crabs,  horseshoe  crabs,  the  green  sea 
urchin  (^Strongylocentrotus  drobachieusis),  sand  dollars  ^Echin- 
archnius  parnta),  and  shrimps  QCrangon  septemspinosus) .  The 
empty  snail  shells  carried  by  the  hermit  crabs  are  usually  covered 
with  a  hydroid  colony  QHydractina  echinata),  w’hile  on  the  inside 
of  the  snail  shell  will  be  attached  some  flattened  snails  CCrepidula 
plana)  which  live  only  in  snail  shells  carried  by  hermit  crabs.  The 
bottom  fishes  include  flounders,  sculpins,  skates,  mud-hake,  pipe¬ 
fish,  rock  eels,  and  mummichogs.  Swimming  close  to  the  bottom 
will  be  such  fishes  as  the  cunner,  smelt,  and  butterfish.  Formerly, 
eelgrass  (Zostera  marina)  was  common  in  this  water-way,  but 
since  the  eelgrass  epidemic  of  1932,  very  few  plants  of  this  species 
have  been  found  in  this  region  outside  of  an  isolated  colony  in 
Goose  Cove. 

Proceeding  from  the  Annisquam  River  into  Ipswich  Bay,  we 
encounter  many  of  the  same  plants  and  animals  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  bay  that  we  found  in  the  river.  However,  there  are 
many  new  things  appearing  that  do  not  penetrate  into  the  Annis¬ 
quam  inlet.  Some  of  these  are  large  brown  algae  such  as  the 
Devil’s  Apron  String  ^Laminaria  longicruris)  and  sea  colandar 
CAgarum  cribrosum).  Also  a  coralline  red  alga  CCorallina  offici¬ 
nalis)  grows  in  the  deeper  waters.  Jellyfishes  C Aurelia  aurita  and 
Cyanea  capillata)  are  more  commonly  found  in  the  bay  than  in 
the  river.  The  larger  snails  such  as  the  English  whelk  (Buccinum 
undatum),  the  ten-ribbed  snail  QNeptunea  decemcostata),  and 
Stimpson’s  snail  (CoIms  stimpsoni)  are  found  on  the  bottom  of 
Ipswich  Bay.  Here  also  in  great  abundance  is  the  mahogany  clam 
CArctica  islandica).  In  addition  to  the  common  starfish,  the  little 
red  starfish  (^Henricia  sanguinolenta)  is  common,  and  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  the  common  sand  dollar  on  the  sandy  floor 
of  the  bay. 

The  fish  fauna  of  Ipswich  Bay  is  very  extensive.  In  the  surface 
waters  we  find  the  following:  mackerel,  herring,  menhaden,  shad, 
blueback,  alewife,  and  tuna.  On  the  bottom  are  such  fishes  as 
the  following:  whiting,  haddock,  cod,  pollack,  white  hake,  red 
hake,  greysole,  yellowtail,  and  winter  flounder,  in  addition  to  those 
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listed  for  the  Annisquam  River.  Along  the  shoreline  striped  bass 
is  found,  while  far  out  in  the  bay  halibut  and  redfish  are  found. 
Among  the  trash  fish  we  get  dogfish,  skates,  sculpins,  monkfish, 
conger  eels,  sea-raven,  and  eelpout.  One  may  even  encounter  an 
occasional  green  sea-turtle,  harbor  seal,  or  a  fin-backed  whale. 
Few  places  on  the  New  England  coast  exhibit  such  a  rich  and 
diverse  marine  flora  and  fauna  as  the  Cape  Ann  promontory. 


ELBRIDGE  GERRY  MEANDERS 
Edited  by  George  A.  Billias 

W'ashington  30th  May  1813' 

I  To  James  T.  Austin]- 

I  received,  my  dear  Sir,  your  cheerful  letter  of  the  24th,  late 
last  evening,  after  having  been  politely  entertained  at  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  dinner  for  celebrating  our  naval  victories,  indeed,  I  went  with 
the  secretary  of  state^  in  his  carriage,  &  on  my  return  took  tea  with 
Mrs.  Monroe;  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  & 
whom  I  wish’d  to  see,  as  she  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  before 
&  after  our  respective  marriages,  as  well  of  Mrs.  Gerry  as  myself.'* 

The  adventures  which  diverted  you,  according  to  the  federal 
papers,  should  be  called,  those  of  the  precursors  of  the  millenium. 
They  were  singular  &  humurous.  “Laugh  where  we  must,  be  can¬ 
did  where  we  can.” — The  trudging  in  a  dark  solitary  road,  flanked 
with  high  forest  trees,  at  midnight  &  for  several  miles,  half  leg 
deep  in  mire  stiffened  with  clay,  &  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
lung  complaint  under  which  I  laboured  before  I  left  home,  was 
besure[?]  a  great  risque,  &  might  have  had  a  serious  issue;  but 
seeing  an  infirm  delicate  lady,  where  life  might  have  been  lost, 
without  the  aid  afforded  her,  in  such  distress,  rendered  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  not  to  aid  her,  at  all  events,  altho  I  never  saw  her  be¬ 
fore  &  probably  never  shall  again. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  dear  Eliza  &  Thomas^  had  dined 
with  you  on  that  day;  when  your  letter  was  dated.  I  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  uneasy  for  her,  because  of  her  delicate  health;  &  to  hear 
that  one  of  my  dear  boys  is  recovering  from  a  distressing  disorder 
is  really  exhilirating.  I  shall  still  be  anxious,  untill  yourself  Cath- 

1 .  The  date  of  this  letter  was  just  shortly  after  Gerry  had  assumed  the 
duties  of  Vice-President. 

2.  ]ames  Trecothick  Austin  (1784-1870),  Massachusetts  lawyer  and 
politician,  was  Elbridge  Gerry’s  biographer  as  well  as  his  son-in-law;  see 
Life  of  ElhridRe  Gerry  (Boston,  1828-29),  ^  vols. 

3.  James  Monroe  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time. 

4.  Mrs.  Gerry  and  Mrs.  Monroe  had  both  been  prominent  in  New  York 
society  prior  to  their  respective  marriages.  Mrs.  Gerry,  nee  Ann  Thomp¬ 
son,  was  the  daughter  of  a  New  York  merchant,  and  married  Elbridge 
in  1786.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  also  the  daughter  of  a  New  York  merchant 
and  her  maiden  name  was  Eliza  Kortright. 

5.  Eliza  (1791-1882)  and  Thomas  (1794-1840)  were  children  of 
Elbridge  Gerry. 
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arine®  &  Gerry  have  gone  thro  the  trial.  It  is  an  excellent  time  for 
it. 

I  have  transcribed  &  delivered  to  General  Armstrong,^  &  the 
paragraph  relating  to  Loring;  and  he  is  of  opinion  with  me  that 
immediate  measures  legislative  if  necessary,  &  executive,  should 
be  taken  to  check  &  correct  this  evil.  The  General  considered  it 
justly,  as  only  the  commencement  of  attacks  on  the  army  in  a  new 
mode;  the  one  first  adopted,  in  feigning  debts,  arresting  the 
soldiers  for  them,  &  then  giving  them  a  civil  parole,  having  been 
terminated  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Everything  in  my  power  shall 
be  done  for  the  liberation  of  your  brother,  who  is — and  [sic]  ex¬ 
cellent  officer. — I  left  Mrs.  Deblois  at  Mr.  Leib,  who  married  her 
sister;  having  had  but  a  moments  interview  as  I  was  leaving  Phila¬ 
delphia.®  She  did  not  expect  to  come  further  south.  She  is  a  lovely 
woman,  &  Mr.  Deblois,  a  genteel  agreable  man. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting,  or  gratifying  than  the  letters 
which  I  receive  from  every  member  of  my  family;  it  is  impossible 
to  “over  load”  me  with  them.  The  excessive  fatigue,  &  want  of 
sleep  on  my  journey  brot  on  a  little  fever  &  loss  of  appetite — but 
they  are  gone  off,  &  I  am  as  well  as  ever.  Much  better  than  when 
I  left  home.  The  kind  &  friendly  attentions  here  are  such  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  acrimonious,  &  virulent  measures,  so  characteristick  of 
the  federalists  of  the  Eastern  states,  as  to  render  this  city  delight¬ 
ful  but  it  is  remarkable  that  there  w'ere  but  two  federalists  at  the 
fete  of  yesterday.  You  must  peruse  my  letters  to  Mrs.  Gerry  & 
the  young  ladies  for  historical  &  amusing  remarks;  &  requesting 
dear  mamma  to  kiss  for  Grand  pappa  my  darling  boys,  accept  with 
her,  &  them  the  affectionate  regards  of  yours 

sincerely 

E.  GERRY 

P.  S.  My  sending  the  natural  Intelligencer,  after  perusal,  to 
Cambridge,  it  will  probably  be  amusing  to  the  Family.  Colo. 
Austin 

6.  Catherine  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Elbridge  Gerry  and  married  to 
James  Trecothick  Austin  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed. 

7.  John  Armstrong  (1758-1843)  was  Secretary  of  War. 

8.  Michael  Leib  of  Philadelphia  and  Lewis  Deblois  of  Boston  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughters  of  Tristram  Dalton  of  Newburyport. 


